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Art. I. Comierum Gracorum Fragmenta quedam. Curavit &§ Notes 
addidit, R. Walpole, A. B. Trin. Col. Cant. 8vo. pp. 115. 
5s. Boards. Mawman. 1805. 


VV BEN this small volume was first delivered into our hands, 

we felt much gratified on perceiving that, after the inter 
val of many years, some scholar had undertaken to republish, in 
a convenient and respectable form, a portion of those fragments 
which learned men had long considered as highly valuable. 
They give, indeed, a most accurate description of the manners 
and customs of a polished nation, at the height of its splen- 
dour; and they possess in themselves the intrinsic value of be- 
ing the best models of a correct and refined taste.—We were 
much pleased, also, that a young man of Mr. Walpole’s birth 
and connexions had submitted himself to the drudgery of ver- 
bal criticism ; and when we reflected on the reputation for 


classical learning which he had acquired by his exertions at the 
University, and on the assistance afforded him by the first | 
scholar of the age, we were elevated, as our readers may easily 


cohceive, with no common expectations. _ How far those ex- 
pectations have been realized, and how far they have been frus- 


trated, may be collected from the strictures which we shall now 
offer on the pages before us; and which we shall communicate 


with freedom and with miouteness, conceiving it to be our 


duty to reprobate the defects as well as to commend the excel-' 


lencies of works that claim the particular notice of literati. 


In a short preface, the editor, having bestowed his tribute 
P >. 8 
of praise on.the elegance of attic poetry, expresses his regret, in 


which every scholar will join, for the loss which Greek literature 
sustained by the non-accomplishment of the great Bentley’s 
project for a complete collection of the fragments of Greek 
Poetry. He then ‘proceeds to state the defects of the collec- 
tions of Morellus, Hertelius, and Grotius; and the material as- 
sistance which may be derived in the correction of such de- 
fects, from the works of modern critics. 
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As a specimen of his Latinity, we transcribe the conclusion 
of the preface: 

© Ingratus autem essem quam qui maxime, si ea silentio preterirem, gue 
RICARDUS PORSON, wir supra preconium meum longissime posi- 
tusy non minus docte quam humaniter mecum communicare dignatus est. 
Meminerit velim lector, viri erudilissimi emendationes in notis sequentibus 
literam P. habere subjunctam. 

‘ Superest, priusquam manum de tabula tollam, tt ob ea quacunque in 
hoc opere a me vel errata vel peccata fuerint, lectori intercedam. Minime 
dubito quin materia arduz difficiiique parum satisfecero. ‘+ Sed audere 
non dedecet, et st quid desit operi, supplet ztas: et si qua dicta 
sunt juveniliter, pro indole accipiuntur.”? Quiatilian.—Si vero vel tan- 
trlum aliguorum studia in hisce comedia Grace reliquits indagandis et il- 
lustrandis aut ercxerim aut exsuscitdrim, laboris suscepli nequaquam pée- 
nitebit, votique met esse videbor omnino compos.’ 


We shall now proceed. regularly through the volume, and 
examine it article by article; and as Mr. W. has omitted (we 
presume, through inadvertence,) to register the places of the 
authors who cite the several fragments, we shall endeavour to 
supply this defect by giving a reference to each, before we bes 
gin our remarks on them as published in the work before us, 

P.1. & not. p. 85. Cratinus Pytina. From Schol. Aristoph. 
Equit. 523. Suidas wv. Ag.asia. Awdsxdupouvoy crea. The first 
three verses appear also in ‘'zetzes’s Chiliad. vili. c. 184. 

Mr. W. informs us that the play, whence this fragment was 
taken, was acted Olymp. 89,1. two years before the Flatterers 
of Eupolis; and that the argument of it is to be found in the 
- Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 100. The verses of it quoted by Pris- 
cian, to whom he refers without mentioning the page, are to 
be found p. 232. ed. Ald. p. 1131. ed. Putsch. ‘Those from 
the Schol. on Soph. Aj. os. may be seen also in Suidas v. dec 
putns. Lhe words * Inter dxeamata— Fephastione,’ should have 
been more particularly assigned to Casaubon in Athen. col.98s5. 
(not. 986.) and the correction of the Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 5 30. 
should have been attributed to Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. IL. 22. Vol. 1. 
p- 753. ed. 1718. : 

"V. 2. The reference to Casaubon’s Epistles is wrong. The 
ifoth Epistle is not directed to Scaliger, either in the edition 
of Grasvius or in that of Almeloveen. We have not leisure to 
make out the reference: but, as this inaccuracy of quotation 
is not uncommon with Mr. W., we cannot help expressing our 
scrrow that he should have been so careless in a point of the 
first importance tc a critical scholar, and in consequence of 
which his readers must be subjected to the greatest inconve- 
nience. The passages of Alschines and of Meursius were 
quoted by Foup. Em. T. Ill. p. 57. ed, Oxon. 


V. 36 de 
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V. 3. § Legendum potius iv t7 Bagvy.”? Why did not Mr. W. 
state to his readers the countenance which Suidas gives to this 
éorrection ? | | Fle dss Aopitas oi 

P.1t & 84. Lupolis. Anuncie. From Stobeus Flor. p. 163. 
ed. Grot. and printed by Mr. W. after Brunck. ad Aristoph. 
Ran. 733. | } at 
PP. 2 & 84. ——— From Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 529. 
& Diodorus Siculus XII: go. ‘** 

— Kéaafi. From Athenzus VI. 236.E; This frag- 
ment has been restored to its primeval purity by the Phidiaca 
manus Of Professor Porson. ‘The emendation of the 15th 
line displays such acuteness, that we cannot refrain from the 
pleasure of presenting it to our readers in Mr. Walpole’s words; 
on which we shall afterward add a remark. ¢ Editum legebatur 
Txippo yop timas Ereyic. Lgregia est Porsoni emendatio. Ver- 
bis ipsissimis utitur Eugolis in pormarrions, vide Schol. ad Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 57. Necnon Myrtilus in fabula cui titulus Titanopanes: 
utt ex Aspasii commentariis ad Aristctelem ihdicavit nobis vir 
idem eruditissimus. Apud Meursii Bib. Att: lib. IV. male legitur 1 - 
savotaioy. ‘Lhe first sentence of this note contains a glaring 
misrepresentation, ‘The editions of Aldus, of Valderus, and 
of Casaubon, read citas iXeyevs Professor Schweighzuser also 
retains <aéyev in his context, and takes no notice of any vatia- 
tion at the bottom of the page. In his animadversions, how-~ 
ever, he states that in his old MS. § nom taeyev scvibi, sed trcyss: 
qucd quum speciem habeat interprétationis verbi vulgo pracedentis 
amas, videndum est ne aliud ulcus hic loci lateat.”' On this obser- 
vation of the Strasburg Professor, we shall make no comment : 
the iim’ coedyig of Professor Porson carries conviction with 
itself, even were it unsupported by any adventitious testimony. 
We wish that Mr. W. had quoted at length the fragment of 
Eupolis ap. Schol. Aristoph. The other passage he certainly 
ought to have fully transcribed, since it is to be found only in. 
one book, and that one is not very easily to be procured. As 
many of our readers may not have an opportunity of consult- 
ing it, we shall give it at large.—It occurs in the commentary 
on Aristotle’s Ethics, common!y, though erroneously, ascribed, 
to Eustratius, ap. Aldim 1536. p. 53. b. vai aciumouvérar mapo 
potA0$. eepoinie Emh Tay per ApogPepws Th Wolsiv EswsTwV. MO KOUW = 





dei Xopnryav, cvvnbes Ev xwuwdie wapawtraguaTs differs Toit ov Wop, 


Qupidas * bAOS Ev ThTeve }, OEWHS aXCUELS npaRAtG. TOUTETTE 
PIOAG ~ MUPTLAOS EY TITAVCH ALTE TH, CELUNS AKOUELS NPAXAEL. T 


tol Td chim’ aaEryes Mab weyapcy Hab CPddpa PuxpoV YEARS, 
‘pas Tx maida. Seyeral things in this passage require correc- 


tion: but we must hasten to the next fragment. 


tn ree atten 





# Respecting the title of this play of Myrtilus, the reader may con” 
sult Kuster’s note on Suidas, T. 11. p. 599. n. 4. aie 
Q_2 P. gs 
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P.5 & 85. An uncertain fragment of the same author. 
From Stobzus Flor. p- 31. ed. Grot. This piece is also 
much indebted to Mr. Porson’s corrections. 

P.6 & 86. Plato. Homicida, from Athen. VII. p. 279. C. 

Ti sate Lweracataytt, from Athen. Ill. p. 103. 
C. VII. p. 279. A. v. 11. EGpanas oUY QrAccogov sme or Tia. 
* siunc versum ita legendum censuit Dawesius Misc. Crit. p. 202. 
quod Schw. videtur fugisse’ Mr. W., we think, has in this 
place censured Schweighzuser very undeservedly ; for Dawes 
refers his readers to VII. p. 279. where this fragment occurs, 
correctly written. ‘Eopaxas, too, is not the emendation of 
Dawes, but of Tyrwhitt, in Dr. Burgess’s appendix to the 
Miscell. Crit. p. 454. 

P. 7 & 87. Pherecrates ’Afios, from J. Pollux X. 150. 

‘his fragment springs from Bentley’s Letter to Hemster- 
husius ;\ and the reference to Suetonius in the note should 
have been attributed to Casaubon, from whom it was taken. 
Sueton. Ed. Burm. I, po rsa. 

P. 8 & 88. Alexis Acatodidacxxrw, from Athen. VIII. 
p- 336. E.F. On this fragment, we offered some remarks in 
our Review of Prof. Porson’s Hecuba, &c. when we were 
discussing the quantity of the comparatives in iy. (p. 436, 
437.) They were written undoubtedly for the use of the 
public; and to have our observations honoured by the coun- 
tenance of Scholars must be truly gratifying to us. At the 
game time, however, we wished and expected to enjoy the ho- 
nest fruit of our labours, by having them fairly and candidly 
acknowleged: but these remarks Mr. W. has copied without 
the slightest. notice of our prior claim to them, and without 
any addition excepting a reference to Larcher’s French trans- 
lation of Herodotus VII. p.321. Yet he has in other in- 
stances specified some of our strictures. —Our readers, we doubt 
not, are well aware that Plagiaries * were not uncommon in 
the earliest times of antiquity, and that the greatest men have 
very much suffered in reputation by literary thefts. ‘Though 
we by no means intend to draw a parallel between our disco- 
veries and those of Thales, we cannot refrain from reciting a 
story of that celebrated philosopher as related by Apuleius, 
which we recommend to Mr. Walpole’s serious perusal. ‘ fd 
a se recens inventum Thales memoratur edocuisse Mandraytum 
Prienensem, qui nova et inopinata cognitione impendio delectatus, 
optare jussit. quantam vellet mercedem sibi pro tanto documento re- 
pendi, Satis, inguit, mihi fuerit mercedis, Thales sapiens, si id, 





_——~— —— 
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_* The diligent reader will consult Morhoff’s Polyhistor, in vari- 
eus passages, on the subject of Plagiarisms, with much advantage. 
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quod a me didicisti, cum proferre ad guospiam ceperis, tibi non ad- 


sciveris : sed ejus inventi me potius quam alium repertorem predi- 


caveris.”’ Florid. p. 361. ed. Elmenhorst. cf. Mureti Var. 
Lect. NIT. 12. : 
V.2. Mr. W. prefers the reading of Casaubon, (and he 
might have added, of Aldus,) to that of Grotius and the MSS. 
V. 4. © Emendationem Casauboni quam textus exhibet Toupius 
probat ad Theocr. ~.333. Displicet autem ista repetitio vocis Xinwv.’ 


Whether this.emendation of Casaubon be right, or not, we 


will not decide: but we must own that it always appeared to 
us sufficiently probable. We wish that the in editor had 
stated his reasons for disapproving it. 

P.y & 89. Alexis Tarentinis, from Athen. XI. p. 463, D. 


In 7 second line, Mr. W. adopts the lection of Grotius, ° 


without informing his readers that the editions as well as the 
MSS. exhibit rovro Cicerpi sng Xe pV. 

V. 5. ‘Lege ap ont Ppcou, pro dy Tt Opoigan.’ The first edition 
by Casaubon gives’ evripoxca1, which is adopted by Schweig- 
heuser. The MSS. however, omit 1:3 ‘on which Schweig- 
hzeuser, with his accustomed Sagacity, remarks, ‘6 Videndum ne 
alia quapiam ratione refpngendum fuerit illud hemistichium.”’ 

V. 10. % Diywivors, The MSS. *. it should be remembered, 
read aMetucous, and V. 14. TUxn T NOt TIX y’. 

P. 10 & 8g. Alexis. From Athen. II. 55: A. 

°V. 10. 70 tou Biorou or legendum pro riv Riou éolw, quod Schw. 
dedit, metro reclamante. We see no occasion for this change. 
Bics & Lsoros, indeed, have been frequently confounded: but, 
as the Anapestic measure allows this hiatus, we are inclined 
to retain the lection of all the copies. 

P.11 & go. Alexis. From Athen. II. p. 36. A. © Plow 
autem hanc totam, que Alexidi forsan tribuenda, soluta orattone vere 
tit Musonius de Luxu Grac. c. 3. The work of Stephanus 
Niger, intitled Afusonit Opus, to which Mr. W. alludes, is to 
be found inthe VIIIth vol. of Gronovius’s Thesaurus Antiquita 
tum, &c. c. 2464—2528. Mr. W. quotes it again in a note 
on Philemon, p. 111. where he might as well have given the 
words of Athenzus, of which this Musonius is a mere transla- 
tion. The work of Nicolaus adduced in the note to v. 12. was 
printed Helmstadii 1679, ato. without any numerical notation 
of pee. The passage cited occurs inc.5. § 1. 

& ot. Antiphanes Omphale, Athen. IIT. p. 112. D. 
This fragment is printed after Prof. Porson’s most ingenious 
correction, in his supplemental sheet to the Heinsian edition 
of Simplicius’s commentary on Epictetus. 

Ib, Afilite. From Athen. II. p.103. E. F. 


P. 13 & or. Antiphanes, Athen. II. 38. 5B, 
Q3 | OV. g. 
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V. 5. raub’, it should have been stated, is the lection of 
the MSS, , 

P. 14 & 92. Anaxandrides, as quoted by Prof. Porson in 
a note on Eurip. Orest. 228. 
' Ib. From Stobzxus Grot. p. 277. 

P. 15 & 92. Aristoph. Pythagorista, Athen, VI. p. 238. e: 

16 Ib. From Athen XIII. p. 563. B. 

, From Athen, IV. oe: F. Athenzeus, in our pre- 
sent copies, assigns this fragment to Aristophanes: Mr. W. has 
followed the decision of Menage, ¢ cited in Schweighzuser’s 
note, 
~ Plaz. Id. Ib. From Diogenes Laertius VII]. p. 223. ed. 
Lond. & Suidas v. MNufayccas. On this Fragment, Mr. W. has 
not bestowed a single remark. 
— PP. 18 & 95. apeneu eumoni. From Athenzus VIII. 363, 
C. & XIII, p.571, E.F. In the latter of these places, it 
may be ahieeved, this fragment is vascribed to Euschemus 5 a 
person, as Schweighzeuser remarks *, of whom there is no 
mention elsewhere made. The subject ‘of this a, Is €X- 
potinded by Casaubon in a note on Suetonius IV. 4o. p. 413. 
ed. Grev. & not. lib. HI. as Mr. W. informs us. ‘Schweig- 
heuser seems to have searched for this passage in vain : ‘© Qua 
potissinum parte sui in Suetonium commentarii mentionem fee cerit’ 
Casaubonus hujus fabulea, non habeo in promptu indicare ;” and in 
his Corrigenda Animadyv. vol. VIII. p. 458. * Casaubonum vide 
ad Siuetonit Caligulam, c. 4." 5 which false reference is more 
calculated to perplex his Shaders than no reference at all. 

P. 18 & 95. Epicrates, Athen. IE p. 59. § In hoc apospase 
matio redintegr ando Schw. ‘iu Bporev oud eruxey. TLotum palma- 
rus Persont emendationibus restitutum lectori proponimus.? 

V. 20. Tpiciore pev odv—the reading of Scaliger. 

V. 33. as it now stands, does not altogether please us. We 
should prefer the following it ett : 

7a yap éy Aiaxa: 5 TO1zIo0E Tour’ 
Gmpen és TOE, Gud” Euianoev 
TOIs PEspaxioss (ris xoronivens’) 
6 Waray 0b mapa, nab para wpows 
dudty Gpuvveic, inital’ cuties 
(wadw) if @pXiis a at 
Tivos éork yévous® OL O8 bn povy. 
| The words Tig noronuyTns do not occur in the edd. or MSS. | 
i To. AY Vo pen. also has been supplied by-conjecture, and is well. 











* 6 Inauditurg alias nomen”? Not. in Libr. VIII. Yp. 674. 
Suidas has enrolled his name, as a comic writer; in his Lexicon, 
but refers indged to Athenzus. Eudocia omits him. 

“""" — gapported 
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supported by Mr. W. from the Pax 1327. and Plutus 221. 
‘We may also refer our readers to Pherecrates, Athen. VI. 
p- 269. C. avhis é a'pxxs Philemon Stobzi p. 443. ed. Grot, 
See also Suidas in V. Auly:. 

P 21 & 96. Fubulus, Athen, II. p. 36. D. & Suidas v. 
“Owes. Mr. W. assigns this fragment to the play intitled 
Avyecg, with much probability. We areglad to see the ninth 
line of this piece once more correctly printed; and we sin» 
cerely hope that no critic will in future be hardy enough to ad- 
duce it for an example of an anapxst following a dactyl, 
V. Herman ce ALetris, p. 155, . 

P.21 & g6. Id. Kepavaion. Athen. XII. p. 562. C., 
Mr. W. seems not to have been aware that 6 ay-Was is merely 
an error of the press in Casaubon’s 2d and 3d edd, since Aldus 
& Valderus & Cas, ed. 1. exhibit the true reading *.- V. 8, 
Mr. W. pudlishes aysos vy ovceie tTisy, after Grotius, anpog ny xiv 
@yoee tig Ald.y &c. Axpos %& nav g. MS. | 

P. 22 & 96. td. Sregavarwrrcw. Athen. NUL p. 657. F, 

P. 23 & g7. Id. Chrysila, Athen. XII. p. 55y. C. 

P. 24 & g8. Pheenicides from Stobeus, p. 43. ed. Grot. 

V. 3- The editor adopts H. Stephens’s lection eaityxev, and 
inv. 6. proposes, if we rightly understand him, ¢geixwwi? cpa 
Grotius ed, has gvixvy O~ o 

V. 36. The note on this verse is borrowed without acknow- 
legement from our Review for Jan.1799, p.1ao. The reader, 
if he deem it fanti, may see our observations translated into 
Latin in M. Herman’s Commentary affixed to his ed. of Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, p. ro1, who has treated us with that civility 
and candour which become the real scholar and the enlight- 
ened critic, | 

V.18. The reference to Athenzus should have been 
p- 559. Mr, W. might also have observed that Pierson, pro- 
bably through haste, has ascribed this fragment to Aristoe 
phanes. | 

P. 25 & gy, Philetazrus. Kyvnyid. From Athen. VIL. p, 280, 
C, Mr. W. informs us that Prof. Porson had been led to sus- 
pect, from a comparison of Suidas, vv. Diairaipog, Nugcolparos, 
that both these names really and truly belonged to the same in- 
dividual person. ‘ Hanc Parsoni conjecturam extra omnem dubita- 
tionis alears ponit Scholion quantivis pretti, quod, literis pra vetustate 
obtutum aculorum pene fugientibus, ex MS, Platonis Dialogorum 
nobiscum perbenigne communicavit vir eruditissimus.” We cannot 
help expressing a wish that Mr. W. could have gratified the 





* Our readers will not repent if they will take the trouble of cone 
pulting Jos. Scaliger’s note on Propertius, p. 191. ed. 1577. 
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world at large with a sight of this precious relic of antiquity. 
As, however, we are aware that he may have had very good 
reasons for suppressing it, we desist from any farther com- 
plaint. 

V. 3. Mr. W. has placed in his text the lection of the cele- 
brated Veneto-Parisian MS. Aldus gives tole” ai tal tiv paler, 
opaay ta Taaywara, and Casaubon tor’, dutd t2vbpumer opavle 
GT Pyar a» 

_ ©NV. 5. £5 cupiov de cuxt. Casaub. hiatu non ferende. Emen- 
Gatio Schweigheuseri, é; dugiov d jut OpavriCew & van wersum 
deformiter Pasali fcantem protuctt. Grotiam secutt sumus? Aldus 
gives the verse thus: us aupsoy O PpovriCey i tty whence we 
might perhaps read, adopting 1 in a great measure the corree- 
ea of Casaubon, 1g clupioy 0% pnde MpovriC ey % tiiorcn It 
once occurred to us that the whole passage might be reformed 
t. iUS 
AAC Ct OKOTELY 

Tour ure, ev pea Tren CpPuvTX TPu YLT aly 

ao a UObGY de nde Gpourieny | i The 

git” ou Ep epyov ert aTonislas wavy 

EwAOY EVSOY Oe pyyUpIOV. 


Our readers will find the phrase &r’ ¢v mepigpyor in a frag 
ment of Alexis ap. Athen. III. p. 123. F. 
P. 26 & too. Timocles AtoworaCovoass. Athen. VI. p. 223. 
& Stobxus Grot. p. go9. 
¢V. 12. AAKMEQN habet marmor Sandvicense. “Arnucin 
exbibet textus contra analogiam gt metrum.’ ‘This passage is pro- 
duced by Salmasius, (ad suum Simmia, p. 166.) for the express 
purpose of shewing that a diphthong or long vowel may be 
made short when followed by another, which it would not require 
much of either learning or diligence to prove in a very satis~ 
factory manner. For example: d:srai05 has a short peoultimate in 
nore than one passage of Arist ophanes 5 see also Eubulus 
ap». Atheneum 1X. p. 359. C. and in this very collection, 
p- 23. esas Alexis Athen: AIL. p. 562. A. Without giving 
ourselves the trouble of accumulating more instances, we may 
hence conchude that the received reading ¢ AAxyziev’ is not de- 
trimental to the metre. Asto the analogy, we confess that we 
are at a loss for Mr. W.’s meaning. We ought, however, to 
Observe that Aacuzcy is found more than once in the Medicean 
MS. of Herodotus: but Wesseling retains the other ortho- 
graphy.. See his a8 well as J. Gronovius’s note on lib. I. c. 5 
_ P.27 & 101. Mnesimachus, Athen. X. 421. C. This 
frayment has been restored to its pristine integrity by Mr. 


Porson, who has also illustrated it by some verses from Le 
Grand’s 
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Grand’s Fubliaux. We recommend Mr. W.’s note to the at- 
‘tention of our readers. 

P. 28 & 102. Xenarchus. Merabay. Athen. XIII. p. 560. 

P. 29 & 104. Macho, Athen. XIII. printed after Mr. Por- 
son on the Medea 1343. 

P. 30 & 105. Macho, Athen. VIII. p. 341. V. 3. Mr. W. 
tightly prints zovavwoda, after Grotius ; and in this correction 
he is supported by the MSS. The Attic poets, we believe, in- 
variably used covavzous.. Inv. 8. ne might have stated that 
the editions exhibit as instead of «, which latter is the reading 
of Grotius andthe MSS. 3 

V. 19. 6 Tipolfov xopwv oxoraCew uicum 2% 

oun tis Nuiéns xwpesv OF mopbucy cvasoz, &e. 

Thus the passage is represented in Aldus, and we think that 
it ought not to have been disturbed, though the MSS. in the 
first line have oxoruCer cum ede 
. P. 31 & 105. Theophilus, grravav. Athen. XIII. p. 563. 

A.—The first four lines of this fragment are to be found in 
Stobzus Flor. XIII. p. 243. Grot. where they are ascribed to 
Antiphanes. The MSS. of Athenzus in the first line read 7i; 
ena. Stobzeus ed. 3. Gesneri gives & 716. We might per- 
haps follow Grotius z# notis, who. has nearly expressed Gesner’s 
margin; & Tos gpanlas Qnot tis vow ovx exev. The third line 
would be more rhythmical, if a transposition were adopted ; 
és yao ths &piao.—In v. 5. &c. Mr. W. follows Grotius, Ex- 
cerpt. p. 706. We should prefer the reading and punctuation 
of Lennep. ad Phalarid. p. 213. 

Eyed pew oov xouTds micaproTpions Epail, 

TaAs0.G HIpNS, cv VOY *XW5 Zpds THY Qeay 

HLARrEL He Te Ac 

V. 8. Mr. W. refers to our critique on the Hecuba, (Aug. 
1799. p+ 435.) and is attentive to our suggestions. 

P. 32 & 106. Memander. ’Apongdras. This fragment, 
omitted in great measure by Le Clerc, Bentley produced from 
Stephanus Byzantinus V. Awdwm. In the third verse, Mr. W. 
has given tis as the emendation of Prof. Porson, forgetting to 
observe that it is so read in Montfaucon’s Bibl. Coislin. p. 286. 
‘where this piece of the genuine Stephanus is given from a ver 
old MS.—Karzmevoui, in the fifth line, Bentley had eritciea”f 

P.32 & 106. Idem. Asiodaiuow. From Porphyrius de 
Abstin. IV. 1g.—_P. 33 & 107.. Avoxcdy. From Stob. XVI. 
p- 93-—P. 34 & 107. Aevsadia, from Strabo X. p. 452. ed. 


Paris, & Hesych. after Bentley Em. p. 38—45.—P. 35 & 107.- 


Misoyivr, from Stobzeus, p, 285 & 455.——P. 36.’ Opy7 from 
Athen. IV. p. 166. A. 
| : P. $7. 
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P. 37 LaroZorspenaisey Stobzeus, p- 197. This fragment has 
€onsiderable difficulties, which we endeavoured in some mea- 


sure to remove in our Rev. for Aug. 1799, to which Mr. W. 


tefers, The learned Cambridge Professor suggests a reading 
somewhat different from that which we had proposed, 
V.§. min tayta, nay éxardv ita Bios it, 
oes mapovTx. 
V. 9. . amen Oridnuiey gy i 
OKA: 
Viat. av moar cwtnbne axtaricers, Bergiove 
EG'dy ixwv-cupnarbes, exQacs cudevi. 


P. 38. From Stobxus LEXI. p, 303. which ought to have 
heen numbered 293. On the second verse, Mr. W. quotes 
66:29’ av frotn the Acta Lips. and then proposes ¢yziurba. 
Wee should rather correct cvaiue)” av. | 

P. 99 & 10g. From Stobzus, p. 363 & 355. In Grotius, 
this fragment is ascribed to Epicharmus. Some MSS. assign 
it to Menander, as appears from the margin of Gesner’s edie 
fion. We have before us, at present, only that which was 
published Tigurit 1559. ‘he dialect alone, we think, is 
Sufficient to decide the claim against the Syracusan Poet, In 
v.6. Mr. W, approves Valckenzer’s emendation, Diatr. p. 150. 
dudty O° zxovct wassov, cud’ ges otp. © Versus autem Philemonis, 
gies corrigere conatur, (Lud. Valck.) ita legend: ; 





©, Guy WAL Moloyuev; n avon O° Exel, 
women te dévdpoy tceyro waprdvy te Oaxpua. 

The editor might have stated that Valckenzr’s correction is 
founded on thé readings of the Leyden MS. of Stobzus, as 
well as of the Venice edition by Trincavillus, oudéy Zyouc: aaziav, 
dud? tou cow. Weagree with Mr. W. that Valckeneer has not 
succeeded in restoring the second passage.—We have been 
gceustomed to regard Mr. Upton’s conjecture as Ingenious, 
though defective, (on Shakespeare, p. 290.) 

eh Sav WAL srorouey 5 A Adon OD Eyer, 

womep To diveras T2UTAa Hapwev, Saupug. 

Thus 4 Aun is opposed to tai dévdpa, and xxprov to danpua, 

itheut the article, We should haye na objection to follow 
Stobgsus, and read +e Sedpov Touro, 

iP. 4d & 136. From Stobeus, p..443.—P. 41 & t00. from 
Clenieng Alexandrinus Strom. V. p. 605.. and Euseb. Prep, 
p. 63q..-R. 42 & 119. from Rutgersius Var. Lect. [V. p.361. 

P. 43 & d10. Philemon, Athen. XITL p. 569. __ 

V8. ra¢ puvzinas. Mr. W. sorely had not read Bentley’s 
notes " Ita tas pre tt posuintus inquit Grotius; et recte suce 
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ginit V. Cl. Uterque fallitur : nam vere ed. Aldina habet ca, 
Articulus hic non convenit.” We add that tot is also preserved 
in the MSS. 


V.9. ‘ Vide Rutilium Lupum Lyeurgo, ed. Rubnk. p. 60." 
Mr. W.’s readers will be disappointed if they expect to: 


find much illustration in the Roman Rhetorician here cited. 
To save them the trouble of recurring to a work which we 
believe is now become rather scarce, we extract the pas- 
sage: ** Cugus omnes carporis partes ad nequitiam sunt appositissimis 
oculi ad petulantem lasciviam, manus ad rapinam, venter ad avidj- 
tatem, [virilis nature) membra que non possumus honeste oppellare, 
ad omne genus corruptela, pes ad fugam. Prorsus ut aut ex hoc 
vitia, aut ipse ex vitits ortus uideatur.” 

Pigg & x11. Id. Fpbebo. Stobeus, p. 405.--P. 45 & 
112. Pyrrbo, Stobeus, p. 210. and Brunck Aristoph. Plut, 
935. 
 P. 46 & 112. From Stobexus, p. 133. WV. 3. * Pedem Dace 
tylum ante finalem tambum in tetrametro trechaico admittunt Comici 
pudenter et raro. gc Porsonus. Quicunque supplementyum ad 
prefationem Hecube perlegerit, hos versus in firmo talo incedere fas 
eile deprehendet. | 

“Hak permpou patv appxRwve pw’ ereoey tulle xaradangy. 
Bentl. Emen. n. 247. 
nay Te Taras EyePoprios OuoTuxEiv mETe TOV Dirwye 


Valck. Diatr. p. 244, 


The verge, as altered by Bentley, is faulty on other grounds 
besides those which Mr. W. has stated. hes in puxpes, we 
believe, is never short; and the only instance whjch at pre- 
sent occurs to us is undoubtedly corrupt. Menand. Fr. ed. 
Cleric. p.40. Lapis yalp iy, od dt epinporoyos ov Yeaxy :—where, 
from the vestiges of Clemens Alexandrinus and Theodoret, we 
would read au d& puxporoyos o un aw». The verse of Valck- 
enzr does not come within the scope of the rule adduced by 
Mr. W. since it has an anapgst and not a dactyl immediately 
preceding the final iambus. | | 


P. 47 & 113. From Stobeus, P. 453-—P. 48 & 113. 


From Stobeus, p. 395-—P. 49 & 113. From Stobgus, 
p- 61. , 


‘V.8. Plutarcho, auctore cum versus Aschyli (v. 8. ad T. 594.) 
ad quos in boc fragmento Menander [1. Philemon] respexit, in scena re« 
citarentur, omnivm spectatorum ocult in Aristidem conversi fuerunt. Vide 
Apoph. p. 186. ed. Frang. Quicunque autem hune locum Menandri, nec’ 
non Plat. Polit. LI. p.423. Plut. Aristid. p. 310. Dameascium apud 
Phot. p. 1931. consakty mminime dubitabit quin ita legends sint versus 
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Od yap Coxesy Dinatos, aan EL yal Beaely 
Baberay chow. Oa Ppeves Hap Tos seVvoty 
ag ts ta xedva Bragraves Bovreduara. 


a9’ is habet Plutarchus in Apephthesmatibus. Vide locum supra lauda- 
tum. Confer netam Rubnkenit ad Timeum, p. 58.’ 


From this slight reference, it would hardly be suspected 
that this whole note was nothing more than a mere transcript 
from that of Ruhnkenius, with which we shall present our 
readers, omitting only the citations which are there given at 
full jengih. “ Baliiav avaaxx. Pertinet Glossa ad Polit. I. 
p- 423 D. Aischylt locus est 8. Theb. 5Gg9. ubi vide Schol. et 
Stan!. Losdem lambss laudavit Plutarchus, Ari-tid. p. 320. Cy 
aT. I p. 88. B. 186. By expressit Damascius apud Phot. 
p- 1021. et p. 1085. “Why does Mr. W. omit the reference 
to Plut. II. p. 88. B. where, as well as at p. 186. B. the 
vulgar reading Zpirros 1s preserved? Cases should be stated 
Saisiy on both sides, in the court of criticism as well as in the 
courts of judicature. It seems, however, evident that dixaiog 
is the proper reading; and the passage is so cited in the 
Schol. to Plato, p. 149. ed. a and in Clemens Alex. 
andrinus, Strom, I. p. 219, 21 * 

P. 49 & 114. From Mr. Porson’ s note ad Lurip. Med. 139. 
P. 19. No. IX.—P. 50 & 115. Diphiins eumcew from Athen, 
VL p. 227. F. 

We shall here conclude our remarks, with stating that the 
volume is printed on a very neat type, and with considerable 
elegance of execution. Small as it is, however, it might have 
been much compressed, since in more than one place we have 
only six lines in a page. Indeed, we discover evident marks 
of the modern practice of book-making throughout. We 
should add also that Mr. W. has given at the end the 
Latin metrical version of Grotius, as also the well known Eng- 


lish imitations from Mr. Cumberland’s Observer. 
Two other publications by Mr. Walpole, intitled ** Specimens 


of scarce Translations of the 17th Century from the Latin 
Poets,” and * Isabel,” &c. have appeared, and we shall take 


due notice of them at a future opportunity. 





MGI 


* Prof. Porson has judicionsly inserted dSéxesozy in the text; on 


which one Fridericus Henricus Bothe, who has made himself an editor 
of JEs chylus, thus comments: ‘ Anglus Porsonus, nescio que fretus 
auttoritate, edidit dnais pro a gh9 Ios: ied illud haud dubie glossema ests 


ex versu 600 petitum.”” Of course, Bothe blunders on, and retains 
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Art. Il. The Life of George Washington, Commander in Chief of 


the American Forces during the War which established the Inde- 

endence of his Country, and First President of the United States. 

Compiled under the Inspection of the Hon. Bushrod Washington, 

from original Papers bequeathed to him by his deceased Relative, 

&e. &c. By John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States. 

Vol. II]. (4to. tl. ris. 6d.) 8vo. pp. 572. 108. 6d. Boards, 

R, Phillips. 1805. 

PARTICULARS drawn from sources purely American, and de- 
tails of circumstances which could be known only to the 
colonists themseives, occur more irequenily in the present vo- 
lume than in the preceding, and impart to it a superior inte- 
rest. When the time, therefore, shall arrive, in which a com- 
dlete and dispassionate account of the fatal struggle between 
Great Britain and her Americin dependencies can be framed, 
many of the materials here collected will prove highly valuable. 
Having already spoken of the general character of the work, it 
will'not be expected that we should long detain our readers on 
the present occasion; and we may content ourselves with sub- 
miiting to their view a few extracts, which will be illustrative 
of those traits which we regard as favourably distinguishing the 
narrative before us. 
— This volume embraces the history of three campaigns, those 
of 1776, (777, and 1778; avery material pare of the memo- 
rable contest which proved so humiliating to Great Britain. 
It nearly commences with the relief of Quebec by the Mother 
Country, and closes with the failure of the united attempts of 
the Americans and French against Rhode Island. 

The feelings expressed in the following passage are so natural 
as to render the statement of the writer highly credible; and 
it is only a superior mind that can be expected to rise above 
them. On occasions of this kind, the conduct of the Ameri- 
can commander uniformly appears to eminent advantage: 

‘ General Gage, who had been appointed governor of Massachus- 
setts, had received, in that station, ail the irritations of which his 
mind was susceptible ;—irritations which, =s too frequently happens, 
seem to have been retained by him in his character of commander in 
chief of the British forces in America; and to have had no inconsider- 
able share of influence over his conduct in that capacity. He con- 
sidered the Americans merely as rebels, and treated them as if the 
great national resistance they were now making on principle, was 
only to be considered as the act of a few daring and turbulent 
spirits, riging against laws of unquestionable obligation, who would 
soon be quelled, and pumshed for their disobedience to legitimate 
authority ; and who would never possess, or would never dare to use, 
the means of retaliating the injuries inflicted on them. In this spirit, 
80 well calculated to add to the calamities of war, and to increase the 
miseries of the human race, some distinguished characters in Boston, 
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especially Mr. Lovel, and the American officers and soldiers who fell 
into his hands, were thrown into the common gaol of felons, and 
treated, without respect to military rank or condition, not as prisoners 
‘of war, but as state criminals. | 

‘ This measare was remonstrated against by General Washington, 
tho considering political opinion entirely out of the question, and 
‘* conceiving the obligations of humanity, and the ¢laims of rank, to 
be universally binding; except in thé case of retaliation, expressed thé 
hope he had entertatned, that they would have induced, on the part 
of the British General,!a conduct more conformable to the rights they 
gave. While he claimed the benefit of these rights, he declared hi¢ 
determination to be regulated entirely in his conduct towards the 
prisoners who should fall into his hand, by the treatment which those 
in the power of the British should receive.” 

‘ To this letter a very haughty and intemperate answer was re- 
turned, in which complaints con¢erning the treatment of prisoners 
Were retorted ; and it was affected to be considered as an instance of 
clemency, that the cord was not applied to those whose imprisonment 
was complained of. ‘To this answer, for which not even the then 
peculiar state of things can afford a palliative, General Washington 
gave a manly and dignified réply ; which was, he said, ¢* to close their 
correspondence, perhaps, for ever :”? and whieh he concluded with 
saying, ‘* 1f your officers, our prisoners, receive from me a treatment 
different from what I wished to shew them, they and you will remem- 
ber the occasion of it.”’ as 


A different system was pursued by General Howe: but we 
dre concerned to observe that, frequently, in the course of the 
contest, a puerile and ineffectual resentment discovered itself, 
similar to that of General Gage. 

The nature of the warfare, which decided the differences of 
the parties, may be judged by attentively reflecting on the sub- 
sequent sketch: 


_ ¢ Every day almost produced’ somé skirmish, which increased the 
distress of the enemy, and the confidence of the Americans in them- 
selves. The British found it totally unsafe to forage but with large 
covering parties, which were often attacked with advantage and their 
horses frequently taken. The miserable appearance they made 
evidenced the scarcity which prevailed in their camp. In these skir- 
tmishes prisoners were often made, and repeated small successes, the de- 
tails of which filled the papers throughout America, served very much 
to animate the people at large, who even supposed, that so soon as 
the season would permit the armies to take the field, the British would 
Be driven to théir ships for protection. Yet the real situation of 
General Washington, which was happily concealed, in a great degree, 
both from the enemy and from his own countrymen, was extremely 
critical. He was often abandoned by bodies of the militia before 
their places were filled by others, and thus left in a state of dangeroug 
weakness, exposed to have his positions forced by the enemy. This 


Was not the only inconvenience resulting from this fluctuating army, 
They 
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They carticd off arms and blankets, which. had heen unavoidably dg- 
livered to them, to be used while in camp, and thus wasted in advange 
the supplies collected for the use of the army now recruiting for the 


ensuing campaign.” 

The author thus concludes his account of the campaign of 
19776: | 

¢ The campaign, from the landing of the entmy at Elk feery on 
the twenty-fifth of Angust, till they took possession of Philadelphia 
on thetwenty sixth of September, had been extremely active, and the 

rt to be performed by the American General uncommonly arduous, 
"Fhe best English writers who have detailed the events of the wary 
bestow high encomiums on Sir William Howe for the military sku 
displayed and the masterly movements made by him, during thes¢ 
operations. At Brandywine especially, Washington is s:ipposed t@ 
have been ‘ out Genetaled, more out Generaled than in any actiog 
during the war.’ Yet let all the operations of this trying period be 
examined, and the means in possession of both be considered, and ae 
apprehension need be entertained, that the American chief will appear 
in any respect inferior to his adversary, or unwotthy of the high place 
he held in the opinions of his countrymen. With an army decidadig 
_ inferior, not only in numbers, but in every other military requisite, 
except courage, in an open country, in which not a sirgle fortificatiog 
was to be found, nor a river which was not, in that season of the year, 
fordable by infantry almost every where, he employed the enemy 
near thirty days in advancing about sixty miles. In this time hg 
fought one general action, ana, though defeated, was able to re-assem- 
ble the! same undisciplined, unclothed, and almost unfed army; and of 
the fifth day after his defeat, again to offer battle to the conquesor. 
When the armies were separated by a storm of rain, which involved. 
him in circumstances the most distressing which can be conceivedy 
he extricated himself from them with infinite and persevering labouz, 
and still maintained a respectable and imposing countenaneg.’ 


If other histories present us with more elaborate ma- 
hoeuvres, and more brilliant exploits, it is dificult to point 
out any accounts which exhibit proofs of firmness of mind 
dnd of perseverance, superiour to those which were displayed 
in the course of this struggle by the American General, 11 he 
had less to apprehend than some other chiefs, of whom we 
read, from the resources, the skill; and the enterprize of. hig 
opponents, he had a struggle to maintain which was far more 
difficult; he held his command underan 11] formed and inex pee 
yienced government ; he exercised it over an armed force which 
its faulty construction rendered it impossible to subject to dies 
cipline; and he was placed at the head of troops which andee . 
went privations that have scarcely a parallel in human ajie 
nals. Never, perhaps, did a country owe so much to cng 
man, as North America owed to Washington. ‘Ihe army ap- 
pears to have been kept together entirely by means of his couu- 
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sels and his personal infuence. The following passages 
abundantly confirm these observations : 


‘ The situation of his army, and his own feelings, are thus stated 
in a letter to Governor Clinton of New York. * It is with great re- 
Inctanee I trouble you upon a subject which does not properly fall 
within your province ; but it isa subject which occasions me more - 
distress than I have felt since the commencement of the war, and 
- which loudly demands the most zealous exertions of every person of 
weight and authority, who is interested in the success of our affairs. 
I mean the present dreadful situation of the army for want of pro- 
visions, and the miserable prospect tor the future. It is more alar- 
ming than you will probably conceive; for to form a just idea, it 
were necessary to be on the spot. For some days past, there has been. 
little less than a famine incamp. A part of the army has been a 
a week without any kind of flesh, and the rest three or four days. 
Naked and starving as they are, we cannot enough admire the incom. 
parable patience and fidelity of the soldiery, that they have not been 
ere this time excited by their sufferings to a general mutiny and 
dispersion. Strong symptoms however of discontent have appeared 
in particular instances, and nothing but the most active efforts every 
where can long avert so shocking a catastrophe.”’— : 

« Happily for America there was in the character of Washington, 
something which enabled him, notwithstanding the discordant ma- 
terials of which his army was composed, to attach both his officers 
and soldiers so strongly to hts person, that no distress could weaken. 
their affection, nor impair the respect and veneration in which he was 
held by them. To this sentiment is greatly to be attributed the pre- 
servation of a respectable military force, under circumstances but too 
well calculated for its dissolution. | 

¢ Through this severe experiment on their fortitude, the native 
Americans 1 general persevered steadily in the performance of their 
duty ; but the conduct of the Europeans in general, who constituted, 
a considerable part of the army, was much less laudable ; and at no 

eriod of the war was desertion so frequent as during this winter. 
With the aid of those inhabitants who were friendly to the ancient 

overnment, they eluded the vigilance of the light parties who 
watched the roads, and great numbers escaped into Philadelphia with 
their arms. ‘These were not the only recruits made by the British 
army in the course of the winter. The disaffected joined. them ia 
such numbers, as to add very sensibly to their strength.’ — 

¢ At no period of the war had the American army been reduced, 
to.a situation of greater peril than during the winter at Valley-ferge. 
It has been already stated that, more than once, they were absolutely 
without food. Even while their condition was less desperate in this 
respect, their stock of provisions was so scanty, that there was seldofft 
at any time im the stores a quantity sudicient for the use of the troops 
for one week. Consequently, had the enemy, moved out in forces 
the American army could not have continued in camp.. The want 
of provisions would have forced them out of it; and their deplorable 
condition with respect to clothes, disabled them from keeping the 


ficld inthe winter. ‘he returns of the first of February exhibit the 
astonishing 
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astonishing number of three thousand nine hundred and eighty-nine 
men in camp unfit for duty for want of cluthes: of this number 
scarcely a man had a pair of shoes. Even among those returned 
capable of doing duty, many were so badly clothed, that exposure to 
the colds of the season must have destroyed them. Although the 
total of the army exceeded seventeen thousand men, the present ef- 
fective rank and file amounted to only five thousand and twelve, The 
returns throughout the winter do not essentially vary from that which 
has just been particularly stated. 

‘ While the sufferings of the soldiers, first during a winter 
campaign, and afterwards in what were termed winter quarters, filled 
the hospitals, a dreadful mortality still continued to prevail in those 
miserable receptacles of the sick, where death was often found by 
those who entered them in quest of health. The. provision made 
for them, which was at best inadequate to their wants, was said to be 
misapplied. They were crowded in small apartments, and a violent. 
putrid fever raged among them, which carried off much greater 
numbers than all the diseases of the camp. 

‘ If then, during the deep snows which covered the earth for a 
great part of the. winter, the enemy had taken the field, their own 
sufferings must indeed have been great, but the American loss must 
have been infinitely greater. General Washington must either havé 
fought them with inferior numbers, and have staked the safety of his 
army on the issue of that battle, or have retreated further into the 
country, a measure which could not possibly have been effected withr 
out the loss of many of his naked and barefooted soldiers. 

‘ Happily the real condition of his army was not well understood 
by Sir William Howe, and that officer had ever been extremely care- 
ful of the lives and comfort of his own troops. He had on no oc- 
casion manifested a disposition to hazard them without a clear advan- 
tage, and perhaps his conduct was, in general, wise and able, as well 
as cautious. In this particular instance, however, a winter expedition 
would have infinitely distressed and injured the American army. 
Fortunately, Sir William Howe confined his operations to those small 
excursions that were calculated to enlarge the comforts of his own 
army, which notwithstanding the good disposition of the neighbouring 
country, was miuch distressed for fuel, and often in great want of 
forage and fresh provisions. The vigilance used on the lines, especially 
on the south side of the Schuylkill, intercepted a great portion of 
the supplies designed for the Philadelphia market ; and corporal 
punishment was not unfrequently inflicted on those who were detected 
in attempting this infraction of the laws.’ 


Though this writer discovers a partiality in favour of his 
country, which we are far from censuring, we do not perceive 
that this bias ever leads him to error or misrepresentation. 
It appears that the animosities of the parties increased the 
hardships of the prisoners on each side; and the view given 
of that afflicting circumstance is creditable to the candid tem- 
per of the author : 
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- ‘Inthe war between Great Britain and America, although neither 
Lord nor Sir William Howe appear, from their general conduct or 
sentiments, to have possessed that ferocity of temper, or that furious 
and brgoted zeal which could induce them to increase wantonly the 
miseries of the wretched, or to dispense, in the case of American 
prisoners, with an observance of the acknowledged rights of humanity ; 
yet there were facts which seem authentic, and certainly the belief of 
them was universal in the United States, which justified the opinion 
that, at least some of the subordinate depositaries of authority could 
bury all the milder feelings which belong to a man, and delight to 
increase the sufferings of those who were wretched and were in their 
ower. On the other hand,some disposition was certainly discovered 
in several of the states, to discriminate the American loyalist who was 
deemed a traitor to his country, from the British soldier, when taken 
in arms. 
‘ The sufferings occasioned by these dispositions were unfortunately 
rotracted to an unusual length, by circumstances in which it is pos- 
sible, that each party might suppose the whole blame to rest with 


his adversary.’ 
An equally liberal spirit marks the observations on the con- 


duct of Sir William Howe: 


‘Great doubts have been entertained whether the plan on which 
this gentleman conducted.the war was well chosen. Many are of 1 
opinion, that more vigour and enterprise on the part of the british | 
General would have entirely dispersed the American army, and have 


terminated the contest. 7 
¢ It is much easier to look back and condemn an unsuccessful 
system, than to select with discriminating judgment, before events 
shall have decided on their value, those measares which, under ex- 
isting: cireumstances, are best adapted to the end proposed. 
‘The American army was certainly, more than once, very critically 
circumstanced. Its drfficulties were at all times great, and its situa- 
tion at some times extremely perilous. Sir William Howe might, ; 
on some occasions, have acted more efficiently, but in doing so, he 
would also have exposed himself to considerable loss and hazard. 
The effect of a single defeat might have been to raise the whole 
country in arms, and entirely to depress the friends of the royal cause. 
Such victories as that at Bunker’s hill, or that claimed by Burgoyne 
ov the 19th of September, would indeed have terminated the war, 
and terminated it by the ruin of his army. 
* His system seems to. have been to put nothing to hazard, 
Whenever he marched through the country, he preserved such com- 
pact order, as never to expose any part of his troops to a vigilant 
enemy, ready to strike where the occasion presented itself. He 
never fought without the fairest prospects of victory, and then 
reliat much on stratagem to increase the advantage his numbers gave 
; him, and diminish the loss with which even victory must be ac- 
| companied. By this circumspect, cautious system, he maintained to 
she last mement of his command, a superiority of miljtary force. 
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‘ He probably supposed, that the extreme difficulties under which 
America laboured ; the failure of her funds by the regular and rapid 
depreciation of paper money ; the annual dispersion of her army by 
the expiration of the terms of their enlistment,; the uncommon 
privations to which every class of society was under the necessity of 
submitting, id consequence of the entire destruction of commerce, 
would of themselves create, in the public mind, a disposition to re- 
turn to the ancient state of things, if the operation of these causes 
should not be counteracted by brilliant successes obtained over him, 
or the manifest inferiority of his army to that opposed to him. 

‘ Experience has certainly demonstrated the fallacy of this reason- 
ing ; but we have not the same evidence that an opposite course of 
conduct would have been more successful. A couutry situated like 
America is invincible, while the mind remains unsubdued. 

‘ Whatever opinion may be entertained of the general plan ‘by 
which Sir William wads regulated, it must be admitted that its 

articular parts were executed with judgment; and that, whenever 
he did act, a very considerable share of military skill was displayed. 
The officers he had commanded, testified, on his leaving the army, 
their sense of his services, by one of those splendid and triumphal 
processions which only an uninterrupted course of victory could be 
supposed to have occasioned.’ 


While we applaud the candour and good sense of these 
remarks, we cannot withhold our opinion that, with an able 
administration in the mother country, and a General in the 
colonies who was at once a military genius and a politician, 
the American states could never have established their inde- 
pendence.. To us the unhappy war appears to have been very 
much a struggle between imbecilities; namely, that which was 
personal to the members of the British cabinet, and that which 
was natural to an infant state under an executive without 
authority. 

Though the plan and execution of the work before us be 
liable to many objections, yet, on account of the useful matter 
which it embraces, we shali be glad to see it completed. In 
a literary view, its pretensions are not high: but, as exhibiting 
the motives of human transactions, and as exposing the causes 
of the success and failure of important political measures, it 


possesses no inconsiderable value. Jo 





Aer. III. Nathan the Wise, a Dramatic Poem, written originally in 


German by G. E. Lessing. 8vo. pp. 293. 7s. 6d. Boards. Norwich, 
printed in 1791, and published in 1805 by R. Phillips, London. 


He’ many attempts have been made to promote liberality 
and candour among religionists ; and all to how little pur- 
pose! To the man who inculc¢ates enlarged charity, the zealot 
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has no disposition to be charitable. He accuses him of deny- 
ing his God, of betraying his faith, and of being a very athcist 
In practice, in as much as he must be indifferent to all reli- 
gion ;—and to whom can the accused apply for assistance un- 
der these heavy charges? No party is willing to espouse his 
cause, since he has been guilty of the atrocious offence of en- 
deavouring to make discordant churches tolerate each other’s 
differences, without suffering them to drive the benevolent af- 
fections from the heart. Such having been the usual fate of 
the preacher of mutual charity and forbearance, we cannot 
suppose that M. Lessing will on the present occasion be gra- 
ciously received; who, in the work before us, has constructed 
a dramatic poem for the purpose of recommending mutual in- 
dulgence between religious sects. The dramatis persone consist 
of individuals belonging to the Jewish, the Mohammedan, and 
the Christian church ; and the object of the writer is to shew 
that good men are to be found in each, and that good men, as 
such, in spite of the serious discrepancies of their faith, ought 
to respect and to be kind to each other. Saladin the musul- 
man, a young Christian Templar, and Nathan, a Jew, are 
the principal personages. Nathan the Jew, however, shines 
pre-eminent in wisdom, liberality of mind, and goodness of 
heart : but his liberality will probably be suspected by many 
to be the very excess of that virtue. When Saladin the 
Sultan enjoins him to declare § which law, which faith ap- 

ears the better?’ he evades a direct answer, by repeating the 


following tale: 

‘In days of yore, there dwelt in east a man, 
who from a valued hand receiv’d a ring 
of endless worth : the stone of it an opal, 
that shot an ever-changing tint : moreover, 
it had the hidden virtue him to render 
of God and man belov'd, who in this view, 
aad this persuasion, wore it. Was it strange, 
the eastern man ne’er drew it off his finger, 
and studiously provided to secure it 
for ever to his house. . Thus—He bequeath’d it ; 
first, to the most beloved of his sons, 
ordain’d that he again should leave the ring 
to the most dear among his children—and. 
that without heeding birth, the favourite son, 
in virtue of the ring alone, should always | 


remain the lord of the house—You yeer me, sultan? 


‘SALADIN. I understand thee=on. 


‘NATHAN. From son to sony 
At length this ring descended to a father, 


who had three sons, altke obedient to hint; °° 
whoth 
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whom therefore he could not but love alike. 

At times seem’d this, now that, at times the third, 
(accordingly as each apart receiv’d 

the overflowings of his heart) most worthy 

to heir the ring, which with goodnatur’d weakness 
he privately to each in turn had promis’d. 

This went on for a while. But death approach’d, 
and the good father grew embarrass’d. So 

to disappoint two sons, who trust his promise, — 

he could not bear. What’s to be done. He sends 
in secret to a jeweller, of whom, 

upon the model of the real ring, 

he might bespeak two others, and commanded 

to spare nor cost nor pains to make them like, 

quite like the true one. This the artist manag’d. 
The rings were brought, and-e’en the father’s cye 
could not distinguish which had been the model. 
overjoy’d he summons [summonses ] all his sons, 
takes leaves of each apart, on each bestows 

his blessing and his ring, and dies—Thouw hearst me ? 


‘SALADIN. TI hear, I hear, come finish with thy tale ; 


is it soon ended ? 


‘NATHAN. It is indeed, sultan, 

for all that follows may be guess’d of course. 
Scarce is the father dead, each with his ring 
appears, and claims to be the lord o’th’ house. 
Comes question, strife, complaint — all to no end ; 
for the true ring could no more be distinguish’d 
than now can—the true faith. 


‘SALADIN. How, how, is that 
to be the answer to my query ? 


‘NATHAN. No, 

but it may serve as my apology : 

if I can’t venture io decide between 

rings, which the father got expressly made, 

that they might not be known from one another. 


‘SALADIN. The rings—don’t trifle with me; I must think 


that the religions which I nam’d can be 
distinguish’d, ¢’en to raiment, drink and food. 


‘NATHAN. And only not as to their grounds of proof. 


Are not all built alike on history, 

traditional, or written. History 

must be received on trust—is it not so? 

In whom now are we likeliest to put trust? 

In our own people surely, in those men 

whose blood we are, in them, who from our childhood 
have given us proofs of love, who ne’er deceiv’d us, 
unless *twere wholesomer to be deceiv’d. 
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How can I less believe in my forefathers 
than thou in thine. How can I ask of thee 
to own that thy forefathers falsified 

in order to yicld mine the praise of truth. 
The like of christians. 


‘SALADIN. By the living God 
the man 1s in the right, 1 must be silent. 


‘ NATHAN. Now let ys to our rings return once more. 
As said, the sons complain’d. Each to the judge 
swore from his father’s hand immediately 

to have receiv’d the ring, as was the case ; 

after he’had long obtain’d the father’s promise, 
one day to have the ring, as also was. 

The father, each asserted, could to him 

not have been false, rather than so suspect 

of such a father, willing as he might be 

with charity to judge his brethren, he 

of treacherous forgery was bold to’accuse them. 


‘SALADIN. Well. and the judge, ’am eager now to hear 
what thou wilt make him say. Go on, go on. 


‘NATHAN. The judge said, if ye summon not the father 
before my seat I cannot give a sentence. 

Am I to guess enigmas? Or expect ye 

that the true ring should here unseal its lips ? 
But hold—you tell me that the real ring 
injoys the hidden power to make the wearer 
of God and man belov’d ; let that decide. 
Which of you do two brothers love the best ? 
You are silent. Do these love-exciting rings 
act inward only, not without ? Does each 
love but himself? Ye’are all deceiv’d deceivers, 
none of your rings is true. ‘The real ring 
perhaps is gone. To hide or to supply 

its loss, your father order’d three for one. 


¢ SALADIN. Ocharming, charming ! 
‘NATHAN. And (the judge continued) 


if you will take advice in lieu of sentence 
this is my counsel to you, to take u 
the matter where it stands. If each of you 
has had a ring presented by his father, 
Tet each believe his own the real ring. 
Tis possible the father chose no longer 
to tolerate the one ring’s tyranny ; 
and certainly, as he much lov’d you all,” 
aud lov’d you all alike, it could not please him 
by favouring one to be of two th’ oppresser. 
Let each feel honoyr’d by this iree affection 
pnwarp’d of prejudice ; let each endeavour 
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to vie with both his brothers in displaying 

the virtue of his ring ; assist its might 

with gentleness, benevolence, forbearance, 

with inward resignation to the godhead, 

and if the virtues of the ring continue 

to show themselves among your childrens children, 
after a thousand thousand years, appear 

before this judgment-seat — a greater one 

than I shall sit upon it and decide. 

So spake the modest judge.’ 


Though we do not entirely subscribe to this representation, 
which places the evidences and excellencies of the three religions 


on a par, it is right to consider that these systems have several. 


things in common; that the Christian acknowleges his reli- 
gion to be erected on Judaism ; that the Jew and the Christian 
agree in the divine authority of a great portion of the Bible; 
and that the Mohammedan admits with the former the divine 
mission of Moses, and with the latter the divine mission of 
Christ. If, also, less reason exists than is commonly sup- 
posed for Jews, Turks, and Christians to cherish violent anti- 
pathies on account of varieties of opinion, surely, among the 
different sects of the same religion, mutual indulgence is an 
imperious duty. ‘To resolve to love virtue wherever we find 
it, and to do good without suffering our creed to draw a narrow 
line around our hearts, is the best proof that we can give of 
our minds being imbued with the essence of religion. Several 
parts of the dialogue impress this sentiment. E. G. 

Recha, the adopted daughter of Nathan, is made to say 
s-—Our devotion to the God of all 
depends not on our notions about Gad.’ 

A Friar, who is one of the characters of this piece, 
when he discovers the benevolence of Nathan’s heart, ex- 
claims ) 

* Nathan you are a christian? Yes, by God, 
you are a christian, never was a better.’ 
to which Nathan replies, 


¢ Heaven bless us—what makes me to you a christian 
makes you to me a jew. - ? : 





It.is unnecessary to detail the particulars of the plot, the scene 


of which is in Jerusalem. It is drawn out to an immoderate 
length, and has all the improbabilities which are so common 
in German fictions: but occasionally some fine passages pre- 
sent themselves, and the sentiments are generally laudable.: 
The language of the translation is often tame, and abounds 
with low expressions and unauthorized words: — 
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© out and in 
) ‘tis along Aundred leagues to Babylon,’ — 
‘go, see what she’s after? — 
‘ You are on the bite’— 
. From Egypt may-be nothing 

will come this long time.’ — 
‘ He gives—as nobly to jew, christian, 
mahometan, or parsee—’tis all one.’ — 
‘ And have I not too said so, times and oft.’ 


‘ Find up’ repeatedly occurs for find out ; and we meet with 
the words enthusiasms, unguilty, unthinkable, &¢. 
Had the translator curtailed this play, it would probably 


have been more acceptable. Moy: | 
’ te : 2 . : | 
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Arr. IV. The Institutions of the Practice of Medicine. Delivered 

‘ ina Course of Lectures, by Jo. Baptist Burserius, of Kanifeld. 
Translated from the Latin by William Cullen-Brown. Vols. ITT. 
IV. and V. 8vo. il. 4s. Boards. Creech, &c. Edinburgh ; 
Cadell and Davies, London. 


AS we have already characterized the first two volumes of 
this translation *, we have now to announce the com- 
pletion of the work, without much addition to our opinion of 
its general merits. It must certainly be regarded as a valuable 
body of medical science, displaying in a striking manner the 
industry and learning of the author: but we must confess that 
it has altogether the air of a compilation, and possesses the 
usual defects of such performances. More pains appear to 
have been taken in the accumulation than in the selection of 
materials ; and writers of various degrees of respectability, and 
intitled to different portions of credit, are quoted with equal 
confidence and authority. | 
A considerable part of the Professor’s labours has been 
directed to collecting the opinions that have been entertained 
on certain topics, and the hypotheses deduced from them ; 
the greatest number of which, though supported by the most 
celebrated names, are now so entirely superseded as scarcely to 
excite even an emotion of curiosity. In this country more 
especially, where the influence of theory over the understand- 
ing is rapidly declining, we are apt to view such discussions 
with perfect indifference; and to regard all time as mis- 
spent, which is not employed in observing the phznomena of 
disease, and the effects of remedies when applied to them. 
Reflecting on the very slender foundation on which the most 
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favourite positions-of the older physiologists were erected, we 
do not hesitate to give our decided preference to the method 
pursued by the moderns ;' which we conceive to be consonant 
to the true spirit of philosophy, and highly favourable to the 
improvement of medical science. To whatever cause we may 
be inclined to ascribe it, the fact we believe is undoubted, that 
the British physicians are much less under the bondage of hy- 
potheses than their continental brethren ; with whom not only 
the imposing doctrines of the Brunonian school, which in this 
island have few professed adherents, but the more antiquated 
opinions of the humoral pathology, continue to influence both 
reasoning and practice. ‘This last appears to have been the 
hypothesis which had the most powerful sway over the mind 
of Burserius; for though he possessed too much candor and 
discernment to be bigotediy devoted to any one system in its 
fullest extent, he exhibits an evident attachment to the Boer- 
haavian doctrines. 

In one respect, this author differs from most systematic 
writers, viz. in his dislike of nosological arrangement; a sen- 
timent in which we are almost inclined to acquiesce. It must 
be acknowleged that even the classification of Cullen presents 
us with little that can direct either our pathology or our prace 
tice. With what propriety can ophthalmia be considered as a 
general, and ischuria as a local complaint? What connection 
or resemblance, in cause, symptoms, or treatment, have his order 
of spasmi, and his whole class of cachexize ? What diseases can 
require a more opposite treatment, or depend on causes more 
dissimilar, than the different kinds of cynanche, which are con- 
sidered as only species of the same genus? Such an arrange- 
ment, if it produce any effect, must pervert the judgment of 
the practitioner. 

Having in the two former volumes discussed the diff-r- 
ent kinds of fevers, and a part of what are usually called the 
exanthemata, in the third volume M. Burserius treats of the 
remaining diseases of this class. ‘The most important of them, 
the small-pox, occupies a principal share of attention; every 
circumstance concerning it is discussed with the utmost mi- 
nuteness; and information is brought together from every 
quarter, respecting the symptoms and the method of cure, 
In detailing the history of the disease, the author is much in- 


debted to our countrymen, Sydenham and Morton; and by 


his frequent reference to their writings, he pays them that un- 
equivocal tribute of applause to which they are so justly in- 
titled. The question which has been lately so much agitated, 
relative to the power of the vaccine disease in securing the 


body against the subsequent infection of small-pox, has led 
| practitioners 
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Practitioners to examine with much assiduity how far it is pos 
sible for the same individual to be attacked more than once 
with this latter disease. We shall copy the remarks of M. 
Durserius on the subject, which may be considered as the 
more valuable, because he cannot be suspected of any undue 
bias: ” 

‘ They also entertain an erroneous opinion who think, that, after 
once having the genwine small-pox, the disposition of the body to 
receive them is destroyed. For it appears from undoubted facts, 
and the investigations of medical men of unquestionable authority, 
that not a few, after experiencing the complaint in the natural way, 
or by inoculation, have afterwards been affected a second, and even 
athirdtime. Hence it is evident, that that disposition is not «lways 
destroyed after once having had the disease, or, at least, that it may -_ | 
be sometimes excited again.’ | 

The Professor quotes instances of this occurrence from some 
of the older writers, and then observes : 


‘ But, for the sake of brevity, passing over the numerous testi. 
monies of foreigners, I shall only touch upon a few of those of the 
Italian physicians, that I may not seem to lose sight of such 23 are 
afforded by our own writers. It is not an uncommon thing in 
Napies, as we are informed by Sarcon* and Moscaf, for the same 
erson to be attacked twice or thrice with small-pox, and of the | 
confluent kind. /In Florence the same observation holds. Targionit, 
in the year 1775, saw a woman twice attacked with small-pox in the 
natural way; and inthe following year he published another ac- 
count of the return of small-pox. Dom. Juvanelli attended three 
sisters affected with small-pox at the same time, who on a former 
occasion|| had laboured under the genuine complaint, as it was ac- 
knowledged to be by the physicians who attended them. In like 
manner, Lilius, in order to establifh the fact §, published two 
complete histories of the return of small-pox the year1777. I 
tind nearly the same opinion entertained by the ingenious Azzoguidig 5 
professor of medicine at Bologna, who, not contented with having 
mentioned two instances of the return of the complaint, adduces the 
case of an old woman, who as we are informed by Borelli**, at the 
age of 118 dted of the eighth attack of small-pox. Lastly, to 
crown the whole, he mentions the case of Lewis XV. who, after 
experiencing the complaint at the age of fourteen, was afterwards 
aitacked with it at sixty-four years of age. 1 might confirm the 
fact by the published observations of Michael Girard, then residing 
in Paduat+, as well as by other testimonies, were I not restrained 
by a great controversy which shortly after arose concerning them} {.’ 
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. If we should be obliged to admit that the natural small-pox 
has, in some cases, occurred more than once to the same per- 
son, we cannot consider it as any real objection to the vaccine 
inoculation, that in some instances, equally rare, it should not 
have preserved the patient against small-pox. , 

Falling into the usual error of systematic writers, this author 
rather perplexes than illustrates the subject, by the number of 
species into which he divides and subdivides the disease. Not 
contented with the varieties of distinct and confluent, he intro- 
duces a class of malignant distinct, and one of mild confluent ; 
and he divides the malignant confluent into the erysipelatous, 
morbillous, coherent, sanguineous, and crystalline, He indeed 
appears to consider every different degree of violence, and every 
peculiarity of symptoms, as sufhcient ground for forming a 
distinct variety, | 

In treating of the cure, we have long discussions respecting 
the application of cold, and the employment of bleeding, pur- 
ging, and the warm bath. The author presents us with an 
ample view of all that has been advanced on the subject: but 
we confess that the multiplicity of opinions, often contradic- 
tory and irreconcilable, rather afford matter of reflection to the 
medical historian, than any guide or direction to the practi- 
tioner. The same remarks apply with more force to the re- 
medies that are prescribed; among a farrago of substances, 
often disgusting or inert, we perhaps meet with one ingredient 
of acknowleged efficacy, as for instance opium or bark: but, 
from the indiscriminate manner in which they are all recom. 
mended, it does not appear that the author had been in the 
habit of attending to their respective merits. ‘Che simplicity 
of the prescriptions employed by the British physicians we 
consider as the most decisive proof of their superior medical 
science. Who in this country would venture to advise, after 
the example of the learned Professor, the ‘ agua spermatis ra- 
warum as a fomentation to the eyes in small-pox ? 

After having gone through the exanthemata, M. Burserius 
professes to discard any farther attention to nosological arrange - 
ment, and proceeds with classing diseases according. as they af- 
fect particular parts of the body ; beginning with those of the 
head, which occupy the 4th volume. In this part of the 
work, are included those affections of the nervous system which 
are unattended with any visible change of structure, «1s delirium 
and convulsion; those which are produced by an obvious de- 
rangement of the brain or its appendages, as hydrocephalus ; 
and those complaints which affect particular parts of the head, 
and originate from accidental causes, not accompanied with any 
particular condition of the nerves, as ophthalmia and epistaxis. 

| | With 
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With respect to the manner in which the subjects that compose 
this volume are treated, we have little to add to the opinion 
that has been already advanced, ‘Che same industry is dis- 
played in the collection of materials, but alloyed, for the 
most part, by the same neglect of discrimination: but, on the 
whole, this volume appears to us more interesting than those 
which preceded it. ‘Che chapter on head-ache, with which it 
commences, contains much useful information; the patho- 
logy of this complaint, being generally considered as a symp- 
tom only of some primary disease, has been too much ne- 
glected. M. Burserivs first enumerates the different kinds 
of pain with which the head is affected, classing them ace 
cording to the nature of the sensation and the particular 
part to which it is referred, and then examines the different 
circumstances that can be supposed capable of producing it, 
endeavouring to assign to each of them its appropriate cause. 
In this investigation, though he occasionally deviates into hy- 
pothetical notions that cannot be supported by experience, it 
must be confessed that he exhibits a considerable degree of in- 
enuity, aud has pointed out several valuable diagnostics. 

We have zlso a chapter containing some useful matter on 
convulsive affections, under which the author includes tetanus 
and epilepsy. ‘lhe phaznomena of these formidable maladies 
are described with sufficient accuracy: but, with regard to 
their remedies, we discover that want of discrimination which 
we have already noticed in other parts. When treating 
of the cure of epilepsy, we meet with the following para- 
graphs : | 

¢ Likewise morbid states, and peculiar acrimonies of the blood, by 
which the disease is either excited or kept up, are to be corrected, 
derived, and evacuated by the proper remedies, namely, by diluents, 
attenuants, demulcents, sheathers, diaphoretics, antacids, and alkaline, 
antiscorbutic, and antivenereal means, as also by means of the bath, 
friction, issues, epispastics, and those things which gently promote all 
the excretions. Among the alteratives are particularly recommended, 
the juices of succory, taraxicum, fumatory, baum, brook-lime, nose- 
smart, or decoctions or infusions of these ; whey, milk ; the soup of 
frogs, eels, vipers, and water-gruel ; medicated waters; crude anti- 
mony ; xthiops mineral; mercury ; and similar remedies, the selection 
and employment of which are cautiously to be accommodated to the 
yarious causes and tndications.’— 

‘the following remedies are not destitute of efficacy, namely, 
musk, bath alone and conjoined with cinnabar, the fig. anod. min. of 
Hoffman, Pezoldt’s antepileptic spirit of vitriol, the kg. corn. cerv. 
succinat. the animal oil of Dippelius, peacock’s dung, flowers of 
zinc, the root of white dittany and piony 3 rue, baum, the leaves and 
peel of oranges, the ache i, said of Marchion, the pulvis de gutteta 


of Riverius, the pulvis Hanoveranus, spirit of human blood, the 
antepi- 
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_antepileptic water of Lang, and an infinite variety of similar, re- 
_medies.’ 

Volume the fifth consists of two parts, the first containing an 
account of the diseases of the thorax ; the 2d of those of the dif- 
ferent abdominal viscera. We are informed that this volume 
was published after the author’s death ; and it is probably owing 
to this circumstance that the subjects are treated in a somewhat 
less diffuse mode. Weconsider it, however, to be not much 
inferior to the former; its merits and defects are of the same 
kind, and exist nearly in the same degree. 

It remains for us to notice the manner in which the transla- 
tion is executed. On this head, we cannot bestow much com- 
mendation ; though the meaning of the author is, we believe, 
for the most part carefully rendered, yet the elegance and per- 
spicuity of the original are entirely lost in Dr. Brown’s ver- 
sion. It is every where full of Latin idioms, and abounds 
with inaccuracies and aukward expressions. Inthe chapter on 
small- pox, the name of the disease 1s always joined to a plural 
verb. We also remark such phrases as ‘I remember of a 
young lady,’ * notwithstanding of the objection ;’ and we read 
of. * vomiting without any thing being thrown up,’ a transla- 
tion of ** vomituritiones pene inanes.”” We frequently meet with 
the teil flowers recommended as a valuable remedy, which, on 
referring to the original, we find to be the flowers of the lime 
tree, flores tilie ; and, to descend to smaller inaccuracies, the 
names of the authors quoted are not unfrequently mis-spelt.—~ 
We shall conclude by observing that M. Burserius’s volumes 
merit a place in the library of every medical scholar: but we 
think that they may be perused with more advantage in the ori- 


ginal than in the translation now before us. Bos 
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Art. V. The Book of the Prophet Isaiah: in Hebrew and English. 


The Hebrew Text metrically arranged: the Translation altered 
from that of Bishop Lowth. With Notes critical and explana» 
tory. By Joseph Stock, D.D. Bishop of Killalla, M.R.LA. 


gto. pp.185. 11. 4s. Boards. Robinson. 


OF the poetry of the Hebrews we are not likely to obtain 

any very satisfactory information; and the attempts of 
modern critics, to elucidate the mode and principles of its 
construction, are often more ingenious than convincing. That 
some parts of the Hebrew Scriptures were written in rhythm, 
or according to a metrical arrangement, no one can deny; 
though it is not always easy to mark with certainty the begin- 


ning and conclusion ofevery kine. In this endeavour, nothing 
| seems 
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seems to afford us more effectual assistance than the Parallel- 
isms, of which Dr. Lowth reckons three sorts, viz. synomi- 
mous, antithetic, and synthetic, or constructive; and which 
Dr. Stock calls the great ornament of Hebrew poetry. By these 
aids, the length of the line is ascertained, and true readings are 
often suggested ; and so far it may be useful in the elucida- 
tion of the sacred text, to exhibit these parallelisms metrically 
arranged. In delivering instruction, and inculeating serious 
truths on the mind, the reduplication. or echoing of the same 
sentiment is no doubt very impressive: bat how far this tau- 


tology is a poetical beauty will be differently judged. It 


is sufficient for the present to observe that in the Hebrew text.a 
march of syllables is discoverable, which is adapted to chaunt- 
ing cr to recitative ; and in this mode, portions of scriptute 


were repeated to the congregations of Israel: but we hesitate 


to subscribe to the Bishop of Killalla’s position that the whole of 
the O. ‘T., including even the historical books, displays a me- 
trical arrangement, or, in other words, is composed in verse. 
As, however, the conversion of limited into universal propo- 
sitions 1s no unusual occurrence, and as this learned prelate 
modestly declines all controversy on a question which is con- 
fessedly of dificult solution, we shall not here contest the 
point; and we are persuaded that, on a reconsideration of the 
subject, he will not be partial to an hypothesis which repre- 
sents Certain compositions to be poetical, when from their na- 
ture they have been generally regarded as prose, and are found 
to ‘ want the ornaments and bolder features of poetry.’ 

Too much pratse cannot be conferred on those dignified 
clergy who devote their leisure to the critical study of the 
scriptures, and consecrate their classical learning by employing 
it in the line of their profession. Such works as that which 
is now before us are creditable indeed to the age in which they 
appear, as well as to the individual authors ; who thus set an 
example which we trust will be followed. If different learned 
clergymen were each to take a separate book of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and to publish it as a classic, with a translation, 
various readings, notes, and illustrations of the text, (abstain- 
ing in the first instance from all doctrinal discussion and mys- 
tical allusion,) much would then be done towards establishing 
the basis of theological knowlege, without which the erection 
of theories must be vague and ungtable. In undertakings of 
this sort, we should not object to have, as Dr. Stock recom- 
mends, the lines of every book distinguished according to the 
Masoretic circumscription; though we do not regard the Ma- 
soretic accents and pauses as indicative of the poetical nature of 


the composition, but as having’ been inserted in the sacred 
| ext 
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text for the purpose of directing those who were to recite or 
chaunt it in the public service, in the modulation of their 
voice. 7 
The R. R. writer premises that, having been driven from the 
active duties of his station by the late troubles in Ireland, and 
compelled for the space of four years to give up his ‘see-house’ 
to the accommodation of his Majesty’s troops at Killalla, he em- 
ployed a considerable part of this interval in renewing his ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew Scriptures; to which pursuit he 
had been repeatedly urged by his respected friend and brother- 
in-law, Archbishop Newcome, whose advice, after his decease,. 
operated with redoubled energy. In the course of one year, the 
Bishop tells us, he had perused the greater part of the O. T. 
in Hebrew; and his ear became so much accustomed to a certain 
rhythm or metre, seeming to pervade the volume, that he 
rested in the conviction that the whole was poetical, and that 
the verses throughout all the books consisted, in general, of what 
Bishop Lowth distinguishes by the appellation of tetrameters. © 
Under this persuasion, we are also informed, he conceived a 
wish to sce how the first of prophets, Isaiah, would appcar in his 
proper dress of a poet.—As this work, however, had in a great 
measure been executed before, and as that part of Dr. Stock’s 

eneral assertion which respected the poetical nature of the 
historical books would be most open to controversy, we think 
that he should have employed himself on Genesis; Judges, or 
Samuel, in preference to Isaiah *: but we must rest contented, 
at least for the present, with what he has given us, and with- 
out farther preface shall proceed to an examination of his un- 
dertaking. ‘The principle, on which the metrical arrange. 
ment is conducted, is thus explained by the learned critic: 

¢ The manner of chanting the Psalms in our cathedrals, which hag 
flowed without interruption into the Christian church from the 
Jewish, affords, in my apprehension, the easiest and clearest answer 
to the question, What is Hebrew metre ?. The Psalms, we know, are 
divided intc verses ; verses into two parts, responsively sung by the 
choir; and of these parts each is distributed into musical bars of the 
length of four crotchets, which is called common time. All words in. 





* Certain parts of Isaiah are considered by Dr. Lowth as prose, 
and are thus exhibited, but these are all metrically arranged in the 
volume before us. Even the general title is printed as verse ; and 
the note at chap. xiv. 28. In the year in which king Ahaz died 
was this oracle delivered,” is printed in two rhythmical lines, 

‘ In the year that king Alhaz died, 

Was this oracle given.’ i | 

See also the beginning of chap. xxxvili., the gth verse of that chapter} 
and other instasices. = 4 eo ' : 
cluded 
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eluded within the same bar, be they many or few, are pronounced by 


the choir in the same time ; the many rapidly, the few by a lengthened 
utterance, without regard to quantity, or the importance of the re- 
spective words in the sentence. Bars of this description measure the 
length of the Hebrew verses, at least of far the greater part of them, 
for the exceptions shall be mentioned presently ; so that to the four 
crotchets in the dar the ear discerns four rests, or feet, corresponding 
in the verse, and the measure becomes exactly similar to that of our 
English verses of eight syllables, as in the Hundredth Psalm, 


©‘ With one consent let all the earth 
To Gop their cheerful voices raise, &c. 


The exceptions to this general rule are, that sometimes in a stanza a 
line of the common length is succeeded by one of three feet, or six 


syllables, as in Lam. ch. iii. throughout :* 
Sy AND TAM ay 
120) 33 "iN 
es nix gd Juin 
and frequently a stanza is made to begin or end with a hemistich, 
instead of a whole line, of which the very first line of David’s Psalms 
presents an example, = 
CANTT YS 
yw N¥VD JIT Rd Wwix 
and Isaiah has many verses beginning with 
NUTT DUD OTM ADK : 
&c. and others ending with vir’, DN} and the like.’ 


Being satisfied respecting this point, the Bishop of Kil- 
lalla prescrioed to himself the laborious task of transcribing 
the Hebrew original, with the view of adjusting to each line of 
the text Dr. Lowth’s celebrated version; ¢ corrected where it 
should appear necessary, either by the later discoveries of the 
excellent German critic and translator Rosenmuller, or by his 
own observations.” Here, however, a new duty devolved on 


ie 





¢* Bishop Lowrn, because this chapter is composed in acrostics, 
takes it for an infallible position, that every line begins with a separate 
letter of the alphabet, and therefore that what [ sct down as two verses 
constitutes only one. I think not, and I have the Masoretes on my 
side: the different letters mark the commencement of a new stanza, 
not of a new /ine,’ 

This statement respecting the evidence of the Masoretes is not to 


the point. The Masoretic accents note the pauses in reading, but not 
always the end of a line. Bp. Lowth’s position is therefore not in- 


galidated. Rev. ; 
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him; for the corrections which suggested themselves became 
so numerous, that § at length almost a new translation arose.’ 
Independently, therefore, of the adjustment of rhythm, we 
are called to consider the meaning of the sacred poet and pro- 
phet, and to compare the new version with that with which 
it is professedly contrasted. Dr. S. indeed, differs in such a 
multitude of instances from the late Bishop of London, that it 
will be impossible for us to collate all the passages: but we 
hope that those which we shall notice will be sufficient for the 
purpose of a review of the work under consideration. It must be 
remarked that Dr.Stock has ‘ arranged the English words in the 
same order in which the corresponding words are collocated in 
the Hebrew;;’ rightly conceiving that beauty and strength result 
from such a practice. 

Is. i. 6. The common version and Lowth read here * bruise 
and putrifying sore: but Dr. S. has translated it 6 running 
sore,’ which is a more correct rendering of "PD recens, fresh. 

17. ‘help forwards the aggrieved,’ is preferable to Lowth’s 
«© amend that which is corrupted :” but would not help the ope 
pressed have been better than either ? 

25. Tin of the old version is substituted for Lowth’s “ alloy ;” 
which, the present translator observes in a note, £ should not 
be taken away, being of use to render metals durabie; but.¢z7, 
which of all metals is most hurtful to silver.’ 

Ch, II. 1. In this place "3"} is rendered matter, and in 
others thing *: but surely the usual phrase, ** the word which 
Isaiah received,” is altered for the worse to ‘ the matter which 
Isaiah received ;’ and though Dr. S. follows Dr. L. in render- 
ing chap. xitl. ver. 1. and in other places [WWD oracle, we 
shall protest against this heathenish though classical word. 
The old term durthen is more eligible ; and if another be cho- 
sen, we should recommend one to be employed which shall 
conform to the strict sense of the original. Might it not have 
been translated the judgment or denunciation on Babylon, 1. e. the 
divine sentence which it was to dear or suffer? The subsitu- 
tion of § coulter’ for ‘* ploughshare,” chap. ii. 4. 1s an alteration 
of no great moment, though perhaps an improvement. ‘The 
new reading in chap. ii. 22. last clause, ‘ for wherein is he to 
be accounted for?’ scarcely suggests a meaning; and Dr. S. 
had better have followed Dr. Lowth, * for of what account is 
he to be made ?” 

Chap. Ill. 3. Dr. L. translates ‘* The counsellor and the 
skilful artist and the powerful in persuasion :” but Dr. 5. sub- 





* Chap. IX. 8. ‘The Lord is sending a ¢hing upon Jacob.’ What, 
an aukward phrase ! 
Rev. Marcu, 1806. — S stitutes 
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stitutes for the last clause, * the expert dealer in charnis,’ and 
quotes Parkhurst in support of this alteration: who observes 
that wm is to whisper or mutter certain words by which jug- 
glers pretend to charm noxious creatures, and to deprive them 
of their power of healing. In justification of Lowth, who fol- 
Jows Montanus and Calasio in translating the word in this place 
eloquit perttum, we may remark that it is not very easy to sup- 
pose that Jehovah would threaten, as a judgment on the land; 
the removal of those who dealt in charms: These mutterers 
and jugglers could be of no use to a state. 

Ch. V. 2. Lowth’s * vine of Sorek” is altered to ‘ the 
choicest vine,’ and his ** poisonous berries” to ‘ nightshade 
berries.’ To the first of these phrases, the following short 
note is subjoined : | 

©‘ The vine of Sorek] The grape of Burgund}, we shod say in 
Europe. Sorek wasa valley lying between Ascalon and Gaza, ana 
running far up eastward into the tribe of Judah. It was famous for 


its generous wines; and probably took its appellation from the golden 
or tawny colour of the wine, which the woid )\{y implies.’ 


Chap. VII. 2. ‘Syria is arm in arm with Ephraim,’ we 
think, is inferior to Dr. Lowth’s ‘“ Syria is supported by 
Ephraim.” If an alteration is to be made, why not. preserve 
the exact meaning of FyM5, and read, Sytia resteth or leaneth oh 
Ephraim ? 

Chap. VIII. 1. For ‘take a darge mirror,” the reading of 
Lowth’s version, Dr. S. has judiciously substituted, ¢ take a large 
roll ;? observing that © the word is derived from 54 or 544 #e 
roll, alluding to the well known form of ancient volumes.’ 

Chap. X. 13. Lowth renders—** And I have brought down 
those that were strongly seated :” but Dr. &. translates—* And 
T have let fall the curtain of the inhabitants ;’ subjoining this 
explanation : 


‘ Let fall the curtain) The metaphor here employed appears to 
we to have escaped the commentators, by their not knowing the 
meaning of the, word 3955, which is well explained by Parkhurst to 
‘denote a mosquito-net, or curtain, used in hot countries by people of 
the better sort, to guard them at night from the noise and stings of 
those very troublesome insects, the gnats. It is athin curtain of 
gauze or goat’s hair let down from the tester of the bed, inclosing it 
on every side, and thereby completely concealing the person in bed 
from view. The Italians call it zinzariere, from the noisy insect 
zinzara, as by the Greeks it was termed xwvw7elov, from xwal. To kt 
fail the curtain of the inhabitants, therefore, is to hide them from view, 
to put them out of sight by destroying them.’ 


This note, however, is to be applauded for its ingenuity rather 


than for the light which it throws on the passage .D’Swy? 935 
are, 
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Bre, we think, better rendeted by Dr. Lowth. The LXX seem 
to have included the meaning of the two concluding member$ 
of the verse, in the words xas thy inxuv avTwY ToovoUET oe 

v.15. latter clause, Dr. S. translates 


¢ As ifthe rod should wield its lifter 
As if the staff should lift up what is not wood.’ 


Tot what is not wood, Lowth substitutes *¢ its master ;? observ¥- 
ing that he has given the meaning without attempting to keep 
to the expression of the original; and had Dr. S. followed him, 
the parallelism would have been more complete in his version. 
Why 9135 should be translated wealth in v. 16. and glory 
in v. 18. we do not understand. 
_ At N. 22. we have a specimen of the iznotum per ignotius. 
Dr. Lowth thus renders the last clause: 
‘¢ The consummation decided overflowéth with strict justice.” 


Not satisfied with this line, Bishop Stock attempts to im- 
prove it, but he is even less luminous than his predecessor : 


¢ Their fixed completion taketh its round in righteousness.’ 





The Bishop of London confesses it to be an obscure passagey 
and neither of the antient versions helps to elucidate it. 
The concluding line of v. 27. is, according to Lowth; 


‘¢ And the yoke shall perish from off thy shoulders.” 


In Montanus, we read, Et corrumpetur jugum a faciebus. olei, 
which is made intelligible by Dr. Stock’s translation, and 
note, . 
¢ And the yoke shall be tied up from touching the unguent.’ 

¢ That is, it shall be hindered from pressing on the healings 
plaister applied to the galling of the neck, and called here the 
unguent, because in the East oil is generally used for the heal- 
ing of wounds.’ : | 

In chap. XI. 3. Dr. L.’s reading * And he shall be of quick 
discernment in the fear of Jehovah”—is preferable to that of 
Dr. S.—* And his delight shall be,’ &c: because it renders the 
parallelism more perfect: but the succeeding verse, accord- 
ing to Dr. S.—* And with equity shall he give sentence,’ is 
superior to that of Dr: L.—*‘* And with equity shall he work 
conviction.” 

The translation of the hast line of v. g. 


‘ As the waters cast a cover on the sea,’ | 
is a mode of expression scarcely authorized. We may say the 
same of the version of part of chap. xiv. 2. 
¢ And they shall be captors of those who captivated them.’ 


To captivate is not now employed in this sense ; and Dr. S, 
S 2 should 
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should have suffered. his predecessor’s translation to have re 
mained ;-—** And they shall take them captive, whose captives 


they were.” 


-v. 4. last line, Lowth renders 
‘© Flow hath the oppressor ceased! the exactress of gold ceased!’? 


by which the echo or repetition of the thought is complete ; 
and it agrees with the LXX, where the same parallelism is 
preserved: [as avarcqautat 0 amairwv, “xb avaminauras O émic= 
movdas%s. Dr. S., however, chooses to render the passage 


‘ How hath the oppressor ceased! the golden city ceased? — 


adopting the idea of Parkhurst in his Lexicon, (see 3/q%) 
though he is not quoted, that HAMID, being a Chaldee word, 
is probably the epithet by which the Babylonians distinguished 
their superb and opulent capital, and corresponds with the 
Kexpuowuimn xpuzw in Rev. xvi. 4. and xvii. 16. Bp. Stock cone 
tends that it was ‘not a name of reproach, which seems implied 
in Bp. Lowth’s version: but to this remark it is obvious to reply 
that, as the phrase in question immediately follows How bath 
the oppressor ceased! it certainly could not be designed to in- 
clude a compliment. ‘The word being Chaldee, and also an 
amaé Asyousvov, it is not easy to determine its exact meaning in 
this place. Montanus and Calasfio render it pensio aurea; and 
Buxtorf, auri cuprda. 

The present article would be extended to an immoderate 
length, were we in this manner to notice the dissonances which 
appear in every chapter between the two versions; we must 
therefore rapidly pass over a great part of the work, though 
we do not intend immediately to dismiss It. 

On the Dial of Ahaz, mentioned chap. xxxviil. 5. a curious 
note is given, accompanied with a wood-engraving. We shall 
copy the note, which will be intelligible without the print : 

_ € V8. The dial of Ahaz] Heb. the steps of Ahaz. The re- 
searches of curious travellers in Hindostan have lately discovered in 
that country three Observatories of similar form, the most remarkable 
of which is to be seen within four miles of Delhi, the ancient capital 
of the Mogulempire. To the politeness of Thomas Daniel, esq; R.A. 
I am indebted for the annexed sketch of this observatory, copied 


from an excellent painting in oil, made by that ingenious gentleman 
on the spot, and now offered for sale at his house in London. The 





reader acquainted with astronomy will see immediately, how such a 


building must answer the double purpose of an observatory and a 
dial. A rectangled triangle, whose hypothenuse is a staircase (ap- 
parently parallel to the axis of the earth) bisects a zone, or coping 
of a wall, which wall connects the two terminating towers at right 
and left. ‘The coping itself is ofa circular form, and accurately gra- 
duated, to mark, by the shadow of the gnomon above, the sun’s pro- 

ress before and after noon; for when the sun isin the zenith, h: 


shines directly on the staircase, and the shadow falls beyond th: 
coping 
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coping. Ai flat surface on the top of the triangle, and a gnomon, 
fitted the building for the purposes of an observatory. 

‘ According to the known law of refraction, a cloud or body of 
air, of different density from the common atmosphere, interposed 
between the gnomon and the coping or dial plate below, in the man- 
ner supposed in the next note, would, if the cloud were denser than 
the atmosphere, cause the shadow to recede from the perpendicular 
height of the staircase, and of course to re-ascend the steps on the 
coping by which it had before noon gone down ; and if the cloud 
were rarer, a contrary event would take place. This suggests the 
manner in which the shadow might be made to go either back or 
forward, agreeably to the option proposed by Isaiah to Hezekiah, 2 
Kings xx. 9. 

‘That the miracle did not consist in a reversing of the earth’s 
diurnal rotation, but was restrained } 3n5, to the land of Judea 
merely, is plain from 2 Chron. xxxii. 31 Neither isthe importance 
of the sign itself, as an evidence of the Divine power and veracity, in 
any degree diminished by the suggestion, that the effect might in 
part be produced by natural means; for the wonder still remains, 
that a cloud of a particular nature should be brought forward at a 
place and time previously announced.’ 


How far this explanation will prove satisfactory, we under- 
take not to pronounce. 

In chap. xl. the only one which we shall farther notice, the 
Bishop objects to Lowth’s insertion at v. 2. of dl/essings instead 
of penalties. V. 4. ‘ The crooked shall be made strait,” is ale 
tered into ‘ The projections shall be levelled.’ V. 11. ‘Nursing 
ewes” into ‘teeming ewes.’ V.12. tierce into bushel*, V.17. 
‘¢ Less than nothing and vanity” into ¢ A blank and a waste.’ 
V. 22. §* Thin veil” into * awning,’ and v. g1. ‘* They shall 
put forth fresh feathers like the moulting eagle” into ‘ They 
shall tower on the wing like eagles,’ ‘ He that must be scant 
in oblation’, and ¢ to settle a graven image,’ expressionsemploy- 
ed by Dr.5S. at v. 20. are scarcely English. 

The alteration at v. 19. requires alittle more attention. Dr. 
Lowth, following the common version, renders the last clause, 
‘¢ And forgeth for it chains of silver.” In the translation before 
us, we read—=* And plates of silver he forgeth for it.’ No men- 
tion is made of either si/ver plates or chains in the LXX, and 
the intention both of the one and of the other we are left to 
conjecture. The passage 1 Kings vi. 21., where the same 
word occurs, should, according to Parkhurst, be translated, 
“¢ He did over the fore-front with swaths or sheets of gold :” but 





* This alteration appears to us to be made without reason. gst 
signifies the third part of a certain measure, and, as Parkhurst thinks, 
of the Bath, and to be equal to something more than 2} gallons Eng- 
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if, in this text of Isaiah, FVPIVT be rendered sheets or plates, tha 
reader will naturally wish to know what end could be obtained 
by placing sheets of silver on a golden image? Dr. Geddes, in 
his new translation, preserves the chains of gald in preference ta 
plates, in the above recited passage in the book of Kings: but, if 
we decide in fayour of chains, it will be asked, for what pur- 
pose were chains employed about a golden idol? Pole, in 
his Synopsis, answers that chains were used on this occasion 
either for the sake of ornament, or to fasten the image to the 
wall, We are not satisfied with the explanation. 

Though the Bishop of Kallalla will perceive that we have paid 
some attention to his learned publication, he may _ possibly 
complain that we have reviewed him scrapatim, anglicé by 
scraps; if we do not suffer him en gros to speak for him- 
| self, To obviate this objection, we shall now transcribe 
an entire passage, contrasted with the corresponding verses ia 
Dr. Lowth’s volume ; and, as a proof that, inthe midst of Greek 
and Hebrew, we have not forgotten the fair sex, we shall copy | 
that part of the third chapter which describes the dress and or . . 
naments of the fashionable ladies among the Hebrews in the ' 
time of the prophet Isaiah. | ey 
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Dr. Lowth’s version, 


Js. Chap. III. 16—24. 
16 ** Moreover Jehovah hath said ' 
“" Because the daughters of Sion are haughty : 

And walk displaying the neck, i 
And falsely setting off their eyes vrith paint ; 
Mincing their steps as they go, 

iN : And with their feet lightly tripping along. 

\ | 17 Therefore will the Lord humble the head of the daughters of 
; Sion, ° \ 
And Jexovau will expose their nakedness. ; | | 
18 In that day will the Lord take from them the arnaments, 
" Of the fect-rings, and the net-works, and the crescents ; 

19 The pendents, and the bracelets, and the thin veils ; 

20 The tires, and the fetters, and the zones, | 
- And the perfume-boxes, and the amulcts ; 

| i 21 The rings, and the jewels of the nostril ; 

im 22 The embroidered robes, and the tunics ; 

y ~The cloaks, and the little purses ; 

| 23 The transparent garments, and the fine linen vests ; 

nay ' And the turbans and the mantles : 

| 24 And there shall be, instead of perfume, a putrid ulcer 

And, instead of well-girt raiment, rags : : 

And, instead of high-dressed hair, baldness ; 

] And, instead of a zone, a girdle of sackcloth : 

A, sun-burnt skin instead of beauty.” © 
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Stock renders the same passage in the following manner, 

- androfesses to have taken great pains (as the notes will evince) 
in @laining each article of the wardrobe and toilette of the 
Heew females. 7 


¢ 7 Moreover Jehovah bath said ; 
' Because the daughters of Zion are conceited, 
And walk thrusting out the neck, 7 
And leering with their eyes, | 
With measured and mincing steps move along, 
And on their feet tinkle the rings : : 
17 Therefore will the Lord smite with a scab the head of the 
daughters of Zion, 
And Jehovah wiil uncover their nakedness. 
138 In that day amg | 
The Lord will take away the ornament of the ancle-rings, 
And the broidered kerchiefs, and the crescents, _— 
19 The drops, and the clasps, and the veils, = 
20 The tiaras, and the fetters, and the zones, 
And the perfume-boxes, and the amulets, 
21 The rings, and the jewels of the nostyil, 
22 The = dices and the mufflers, © 
And the plaids, and the sachels, ; 
23 The transparent vests, and the shifts, 
And the turbans, and the shawls. __ 
24 And it wal come to pass, that instead of perfume shall be a 
stench, : 
And instead of a girdle a gathering, 
And instead of a powdered head baldness, 
And instead of a scarf a belt of sackcloth, 
Scorching instead of beauty.’ ews 


$v. 18. Ancle-rings] Great labour has the following explication of 
the wardrobe of a Hebrew lady cost the commentators... Schroederus, 
a German, has devoted an entire tréatise to the subject, intitled, De. 
vestitu multerum Hebraicarum, which all succeeding interpreters mention 
with gratitude. 1f f shall be found to have deviated in any instance 
from the opinions of those who have’ gone before me, the reader will 
observe that I have not ventured to do it without consulting very ex- 
perienced matrons of my own acquaintance, to whom I did faithfully, 
from Lexicons, &c. communicate what I shall now lay down, the 
etymologies of the several names of dress that occur in this passage. 

‘ D3SYV to fetter, gives name to rings about the legs and hands, 
worn by the Arab women, as Rauwolf testifies, in numbers together, 
which in their stepping slip up and down, and make a great noise. 
DD, supposed from YAY, to knot or fringe, denotes the em- 
broidered kerchiefs on the head, described by Lady M. W. Montague, 
V. ii. let. 29. yy, /unule, ornaments in the crescent form, still’ 
in favour among the Turks. FILO)» 1s 4o drop or distil, as a pendant 
from the ears. The bracelets and necklaces were held together by 
clasps, F\Y\YP from the verb py to regulate. Sym, to shake in the. 
wind, is the origin of thosé waving veils, that half covered the 
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face, playing about in the wind.’ ‘45 is a head-drestp the 
diadem form, rising conically fromthe crown of ,the head; ded 0 
by way of eminence, from INH Jeauty. PV Y, from “y to 
strut, were chains about the legs, tying them together in-such qan- 
ner, that the female steps should be all measured and mincing, ide-— 
scribed v.16. “to bind: whence E99, zones or bivrs, 
w5) mg. Heb. ouses of smell, smelling or perfume-boxes, appd- 
ed by the ladies either to the necklace or the girdle. The amulets we 
little figures of serpents, dangling over ‘the bosom, and supposedo 
be a charm (typ) against noxious creatures. The jewels of - 
nostri! are still counted a principal ornament of Eastern woman: ti 
nose is perforated, and adorned with large rings, set with jewel 
From ym to loosen, Py\Y'OTy denotes the loose robes (or pellices) pu 
on or off, occasionally, by the Turkish ladies, according to the 
weather. Lady [M. W.] Montague, Lett. V. ii. p.13,°14. ALY 
to muffle ; PAIOVYD, called by the Turks murlins, two veils, one that 
covers the face, all but the eyes, another that hides the whole dress 
of the head, and hangs half way down the back: without these no 
woman of what rank soever, is permitted to go into the streets: Lady 
Montague, ib. let. 29.5 PYYMHYPY, from HY to extend wide wrap- 
pers or plaids, the ancient serAacs, worn still by the Arabs, and termed 
by them dykes: Dr. Shaw, Trav. p.225. {9997}, a sachel or work- 
bag, (properly, @ cone) curiously adorned on the outside, ia which 
Abarbanel says the ladies carried their trinkets. 9944 is @ mirror, 
from =} 9 to reveal: here in a list of dresses, it points to those robes, 
transparent like gauze, which the’ Romans called Coa, from the first 
introducer, one Pamphila, of the island of, Cos. The fashion passed 
from Greece to Rome, when luxury Began to prevail under the Em- 
perors. 99D, from ah Arab wofd implying to loosen, in Greek cide’, 
Lat. sindon, a linen or‘cotton dress worn next to the skin, as Kimchi 
testifies. ay §¥ is a turban, from ary to wrap round; being a’ sash 
wrapt round the: bettem of a cap.° “94%, from PRB) to descend, a 
shawl or kind of veil falling .low behind, for summer dress, ifthe LXX 
rendering, Yegispov, 1s right. -And so ends the catalogue.’ } 


If these two R.R. critics have been successful in ascertaining 
the meaning of the several terms expressive of female decoration, 
it-will be obvious that the modern dress of the ladies does not 
differ much from the antient. fashions; that the transparent 
drapery, which we term Grecian, is in fact oriental ; and that 
a profusion of trinkets'-was-added to the dress. We have lately 
heard of a clergyman who excited the marked displeasure of 
some ladies, by animadverting on the modern female costume : 
but, if attention be paid to the above passage, must it not be evi- 
dent that the meretricious dress of the ladies is indicative of a de- 
cline of public morals, if it be not a circumstance of awful 
consideration as portending national judgments ? 

To conclude: this.wotk is on the whole highly creditable to 
the learned Prelate. In the notes, he has confined himself in 


a great measute to the province of a verbal critic, and ‘has en- 
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deavoured to render them as concise as possible. Shoulda 
new edition be required, this translation would no doubt re- 
ceive considerable emendations ; 2s well as be enriched with 
many of the MS. notes of Archbishop Newcome, which were 
bequeathed to the Library at Lambeth, and which could not 
be consulted when the present work was first put to the press. 
For the honour of sacred literature, we hope that Dr. Stock’s 
ardour will not be suffered to abate ; and that one gritic will 
succeed another, till we obtain a complete translation of the 


sublime compositions of the son of Amos. Mo ry: 





et 


Shee 


Art. VI. Observations on Cancer, connected with Histories of the 
* Disease. By Everard Home, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. Boards. 


Nicol. 1805. 


AS the attention of the medical world has of late been par- 
ticularly directed to the investigation of cancer, a number 
of treatises have consequently appeared on this subject 5 
and, among these, the present performance must unquestion- 
ably be regarded as holding high rank. The justly acquired 
reputation of its author would alone intitle it to respectful 
notice; and this sentiment will be not a little increased, 
when we learu that it contains the result of the observations 
made not only by Mr. Home himself, but those also of his ce- 
lebrated relattve Mr. Hunter. | 
The first eight chapters principally consist of a number of 
cases, detailed with more or less minuteness, (and we may add, 
of more or fess practical value,) arranged under different heads, 
with a view to the establishment of particular positions re- 
specting the disease, or the illustration of some of its phzno- 
mena. Chapter I. contains ‘ cases of cancer, the origin of 
which was ascertained;’ they are two in number; the first 
giving a minute account of a cancer of the penis, brought on 
by a severe bruise; the second, a cancer of the foot, produced 
by the pinching of a tight shoe. In these instances, no appa 
rent disease existed previously to the accidental injury of the 
parts; the author therefore infers that the cancer was the im- 
mediate result of/that injury, and hence deduces the important 
conclusion that cancer is in its origin entirely a local disease. 


‘ From the facts that have been stated, in the preceding cases, it 
appears, that cancer is a disease which is local in its origin. Ia this 


respect, the cases here given only confirm an opinion, very generally 
received among medi¢al practitioners, but in favour of which no series 


of facts had been laid before the public, of sufficient force entirely to 
establish the position.’ 
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Our readers must be aware that this opinion, though perhaps 
the one which is most generally adopted by modern practi- 
tioners, is not, by any means, universally admitted ; WE ale, 
then, naturally Jed to ask how far the idea is confirmed, or 
rather Listes by the two cases now before us. If, by local, 
nothing more is meant than that a cancerous 9ffection may 
commence in a part of the body, while the rest of the system 
exhibits no marks of diseage, we readily assent to the position ; 
and, indeed, we know not how it could eyer have been qnes- 
tioned :=-but we apprehend that something more is assumed by. 
Mr. Home; and that his reasoning is intended to prove that 
the application of external violénce to a glandular structure is 
at all times adequate to produce the disease, without the co; 
operation of a constitutional pre-disposition, To this state- 
ment, we conceive, some doubt still attaches; we are very 
certain that the mere pinching of a shoe does not always pro- 
duce cancer, and that this consequence does not follow in one 
instance out of ten thousand; there must, then, be a local 
pre- disposition ; ; and experience alone can determine whether 
this pre-disposition be confined to the part, or extended to the 
system at large. However decisive the two cases here adduced 
might be in = of the former opinion, we think that it would 
require a much greater number of instances to establish any 
such position. Every surgeon, who is engaged in extensive 
practice, must have seen more than two cases in which white 
swelling was induced by a bruise on the knee; and who 
has not witnessed numerous instanceg of the production of 
phthisis by the application of cold: but are we, therefore, to 
consider white swelling and phthisis as diseases unconnected 
with a peculiar state of the constitution ? We wish not to be 
understood as controverting Mr. Home’s opinion, but as en- 
deavouring to shew that it is adopted without sufficient 
grounds, 

After having treated of the local nature of cancer, the 
author lays down the position, ‘ that cancer is not a disease 
which immediately takes place in a healthy part of the body, 
but one for the production of which it is necessary that the 
part should have undergone some previous change, connected 
with disease.’ This doctrine, however, depends immediately 
on a point which is previously assumed as deducible from the 
cases brought forwards in this volume, that common indolent 
tumors, not originally cancerous, may become so from the ap- 
plication of different irritating causes. This is a matter of 
preat practical importance, and involves a number of very in- 
teresting queries. We are led to ask what is the nature of 
these indolent tumors? are they always, or in any instance, of 
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@ scrophulous origin ? are all indolent tumors subject to be- 
come cancerous? do they always precede cancer? what are 
the first symptoms that indicate their change from the indolent 
to the cancerous state? We fear that it would be impossible to 
find a satisfactory answer to any one of these questions in Mr. 
Home's work: but we are more inclined ta ascribe the defi- 
ciency of information to the real want of knowlege on the 
subject, than to any failure on the part of the author. 

In most topics like the present, it has happened that con- 
siderable uncertainty has existed respecting the exact nature of 
the disease in question. As this has undoubtedly taken place 
to a considerable extent in the malady now under considera- 
tion, we felt particularly anxious to knaw the sentiments of so 
accurate an observer as Mr. Home on this point, and eagerly 
perused that paragraph in which he professes to determine 


what morbid symptoms are intitled to the appellation of 


Cancer; 


‘ As cancer is a term too indiscriminately applied to many local 
diseases, for which we have no remedy, though they differ very much 
arong themselves, it becomes necessary to state what the complaints 
are which I include under this denomination. 

‘The present observations respecting cancer apply only to those 
diseased appearances wheh are capable of contaminating other parts, 
either by direct communication, or through the medium of the ab- 
sorbents; and, when they approach the skin, produce in it small tu- 


mors of their own nature, by a mode of contamination with which: 


we are, at present, unacquainted. 

‘ There is a disease by which parts of a glandular structure are 
very frequently attacked, particularly the os tince, the ale of the 
nose, the lips, and the glans penis. This has been called caneer, but 
Giffers from the species of which we are now treating, in not contami- 
nating the neighbonring parts with which it is in contact; and 
neither aficcting the absorbent glands, nor the skin at a distance 
from it. Itds, properly speaking, an eating sore, which is uniformly 
progressive; whereas in cancer, after the sore has made some pro- 
gress,a ridge is formed upon the margin, and the ulceration no longer 
takes that direction. It also differs from cancer, in admitting of a 
cure in many instances, and under different modes of treatment.’ 


The importance of the subject has induced us to quote this 
passage : but our readers will probably feel, as we did, that the 


account is still unsatisfactory. The diagnostics here pointed. 


out refer solely to the termination or progress of the complaint, 
and not to the appearances which it exhibits; at least those in 
the early stage, when we can alone hope to cure it, or remove it 
with any prospect of advantage. Mr. Home thinks that his 
idea respecting cancer is incompatible with the generally re- 
¢eived opinion of its hereditary nature, but he grants that it 
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occurs more frequently in particular families, and that some 
constitutions may be more liable to be attacked by it than 
others, This is, in reality, admitting the fact; at least it 
involves every practical consequence that we could deduce 
from it. 

Proceeding on the principle of Mr. Home, that a common 
indolent tumor frequently continues for a long time stationary, 
but, on the occurrence of any irritating cause, is liable to as- 
sume the cancerous character, it becomes in every point of 
view a most important object to accomplish the dispersion of 


these tumors; an object which, happily, may be in many in- 
stanees attained : 


¢ The means which have been most efficient in reducing such tu- 
mors are the application of leeches, at short intervals, the periods 
being varied according to circumstances. The external use of spirit 
of wine, camphor, and Goulard’s extract of lead, in different propor- 
tions; mercurial ointment, of different degrees of strength, with or 
without camphor; and poultices, in which hemlock is the principal 
ingredient. By one or other of these applications many tumors in 
the breast have been dispersed, and the medical person who directed 
the application has acquired the reputation of having cured a cancer ; 
and I am led to believe that he has, indeed, done the next thing to 
it; tlat is, he has prevented a cancer from being formed at all. 

‘ Those tumors which arise in consequence of cold yield most rea- 
dily to the bleeding by leeches. ‘Those which are more indolent, and 
rather give the idea of being connected with a languid state of con- 
stitution, give way to hemlock or mercury. 

¢ There is a swelling, which sometimes takes place upon the mar- 
gin of the mamma, mid-way between the nipple-and the axilla, which 
appears to be independent of the gland of the breast, and only an 
affection of a lymphatic gland in that situation, which readily becomes 
enlarged, and often yields to an application composed of equal pro- 
portions of spirit of wine and camphorated spirit, with one-eighth 


part of Goulard’s extract of lead.’ 


Our limits will not permit us to follow Mr. Home through 
all the interesting ideas which he suggests on the different 
stages of scirrhus; bis observations on scrophulous tumors, 
and the difficulty of distinguishing between them and those of 
a cancerous nature ; and his inquiry into the respective merits 
of the two methods employed for the removal of cancer, viz. 
by the knife, and by the application of different caustic sub- 
stances. ‘The volume concludes with some judicious practical , 
remarks on the extirpation of different cancerous parts, the 
breast, the eye, the tongue, and the testicle. 

Though a few strictures have thus been called from us, the 
work has afforded us, in many respects, a high degree of satis- 
faction ; it ig equally distinguished by judgment and candour ; 
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and it contains the result of much practical observation, deli- 
vered in an unaffected style, and free from that theoretical 
jargon which too frequently obscures the medical writings even 
of the highest reputation. Yet we think that it would have 
been of higher value, if the author had done something more 
than he has accomplished in merely giving his own expe- 
rience on the subject of cancer. A number of curious and in- 
teresting questions have been frequently canvassed, on which 
we should have been much gratified to have heard Mr. Home’s 
opinion. Enough, perhaps, has been written on this subject, 
with a mere view to the collection of insulated facts; and cane } 
cer is not a novel nor a rare occurrence, but was described cen- | 
turies ago, and, alas! is now daily seen. Our knowlege would 
probably be more advanced by an attempt to generalize the nu- 
merous facts with which we are furnished, and to reconcile 
the discordant opinions which have been entertained, than by 
éach individual still continuing to publish the result of his own 
practice. We mean not to undervalue what Mr. Home has 
done, but we regret that he has not extended his labours. Bos. 


a A . — 





Arr. VII. The History of the Roman Wall, which crosses the 
Island of Britain, from the German Ocean to the Irish Sea; de- 
scribing its Ancient State and its Appearance in the Year 1801. 
By W.Hutton, F.A.S. S.8vo. pp. 340. 73. Boards. Nichols, 
Rivingtons, &c. 


Guievsn characters undertake singular adventures, and re- 
late them in a singular manner. We have acase in point be- ¢-/\ a 

fore us. Agentleman, at the age seventy-eight, takes a pedestrian J y i @ 

_ journey of six-hundred miles, 0h a blackwalletandanumbrella ¢ He gS 

at his back, to explore the whole length of Severus’s wall, for the 

purpose of ascertaining its present state! Animated by the 

enthusiasm of an antiquary, the relics of this the most stupén- 

dous monument of Britain might be to him a matter of curiosity : : 

but can an old man render his account of an old wall! interesting? 

Yes. Mr. Hutton, thoughgby no means in his © second childhood,” n4 

is as alert and playful as akiiten; and that reader must be sa- 

turnine indeed, who can peruse his book without being amused. 

We will not say that Nature, after she made Mr. Hutton, 

* broke the mould:” but we may venture to assert that we might 

stand any day for six hours at Charing Cross, and not meet one 

individual like him. If he has oddities, he has much sense and | 

goodness of heart blended with them; aud he seems to have | 

more wit than commonly falls to the share of an antiquary, 

From the title of his work, we anticipated no great entertain- | 

ment: but we were agreeably disappointed ; and his tour to 
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the Romain Wall has afforded us not less pleasure than infets 
mation. 

The Wall isabout 74 miles long. This extent Mr. H. tras 
versed twice on foot, during the month of July, under a burns 
ing sun, with his pouch at his back, and ane bottle at his 
button, in seven days and six hours ; (great exertion for a man 
of 78!) and he performed the whole of his journey from Bir- 
cicaten and back again; a route of 601 miles, in 35 days and 
a-half, with the expenditure ‘of forty guineas, and the loss by 
perspiration of one stone of animal weight.’ - 

To prepare his readers for accompanying him on his expe- 
dition, Mr. H: first gives a history of the Wall, and the mo- 
tives for its erection: He distinguishes between the mounds or 
earth-works of Agricola and Hadrian, and what may properly 
be called the wall of Severus, which was constructed of ma- 
sonry, 8 feet thick, 12 feet high, with the battlements rising 
about 4 feet more; and which, in its whole extent; was forti- 
fied by 18 principal stations, 83 castles; (called; from being 
about a mile distant from each other, mile-castles,) ard 3 30 tur=} 
rets: occasioning, as he vaguely supposes, the expenditure of 


“an hundred millions of our present money, requiring thirty 


years in the construction, and occupying more than five square 
miles, of 3000 acres of land. 

"Phe history of the Wall involves a view of the depredations 
and murders comniitted by the Borderers, and of the deposi- 
tions made before the Commissioners of the Marches in the 
Sixteenth century respecting the mutual inroads of these 
pluriderers. The horrid recitals occasion this reflection: 
* Would a Mahometan suppose I was treating of Christians! 
Should a Divirie enquire what improvement Uhristianity had 
made in the human mind, he must not go near the Wall.’— 
The particulars stated by Mi. Hutton respecting the juris- 
diction of the Lords Wardens of the Marches, the History of 
the Debateable ,Ground, (intermediate land claimed by both 
crowns, ) and the accounts of the Moss Troopers and their incur- 
sions, add corisiderably to the interest of the volume. It is not, 
however, to be denied that the information which is here con- 
veyed might have been included in much narrower limits, and 
have been detailed with more neatness and method. The 
evidence contained in the minutes of several special com- 
missionersPinstricts us far more with respect to the miseries 
of those once ill-fated districts, than all the formal details of 
our ordinary historiaris; and it induces us to reflect that, had 
the result of the Scotch union only been that of putting an end 


to so serious.an eyil, it would have deserved the highest come 
mendation. 
The 
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The route of this septuagenary, we should have said almost 
octogenary pedestrian, to the prescribed site of observation, is 
marked by short notices of the towns and villages through 
which he passed. The reader will often smile at the dryness 
(to use a vulgar term) of his remarks. Ome specimen must 
here suffice : 


« The cathedral (at Litchifield) is large, and grand ; 4nd, as a 
national building, is a credit; but considered as a place of divine 
worship, there is more of ostentation than of use ; for the devotional 
part is small, compared to the remainder... The internal walls are in 
some places covered with green mould. tes 2 our pious ancestors 
thought their prayers would rise with double effect from stone fret - 
work and gilt timber. Simplicity is characteristic of Christianity. 
We have reason to conclude, that the church of thé Apostleg was a 
private room, not worth ten shillings a-year.’ 


As far as Penrith, Mr. Hutton was attended by his daugh- 
ter atid het servant on horseback, accompanying a gentleman 
and lady on a visit to the Lakes: but from this point his ram- 
bles were solitary. At Carlisle, he greeted the long-wished- 
for Wall, and thence he proceeded down to Boulness, the et- 
tremity of the wall towards the Irish sea: but he does not 
commence his account of it till he reaches the opposite end, 
on the borders of the German Ocean, near Newcastle. Great 
perseverance and assiduity were displayed by Mr. H. in tracing 
the direction and remains of this celebrated rampart; in conse- 
quence of which his ideas respecting the original works, and 
his report of their present state, merit attention. 


¢ All our Historians (he observes) have failed in two points: they 
have not given us the dimensions of the mile-casties, which always 
joined the Wall, and were from twenty-two to twenty-four yards 
square; nor distinguished the works of Agricola from those of Ha. 
drian ; but have confused both, under the name of the latter. 

‘ There were four different works in this grand barrier, performed 
by three personages, and at different periods. I will measure them 
from South to North, describe thent distinctly, and appropriate each 
part to its proprietor ; for, although every part is dreadfully mutie 
lated, yet, by selecting the best of each, we easily form a whole ; 
frem what is we can nearly tell what cas. We must take our di- 
mensions from the original surface of the grouad. 

‘ Let us suppose a ditch, like that at the foot of a quickset 
hedge, three or four feet deep, and as wide. A bank rising from 
it, ten feet high, and thirty wide in the base. This, with the 
ditch, will give us a rise of thirteen feet at least. Thejother side of 
this bank sinks into a ditch ten feet deep, and fifteen wide, which 
gives the North side of this bank a declivity of twenty feet. A 
small part of the soil thrown out on the North side of this fifteen 
feet ditch, forms a bank three feet high, and six wide, which gives 
an elevation from the bottom of the ditch, of thirteen feet. Thus 
our two ditches, and two mounds, sufficient to keep out every 
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rogue, but he who was determined not to be kept out, were the 
work of Agricola. 
¢ The works of Hadrian invariably join those of Agricola. 
They always correspond together, as beautiful parallel lines. Close 
to the North side of the little bank I last described, Hadrian sunk 
a ditch twenty-four feet wide, and twelve below the surface of the 
round; which, added to Agricola’s three feet bank, forms a de- 
clivity of fifteen feet on the South, and on the North, twelve. 
Then follows a plain of level ground, twenty-four yards over, and a 
bank exactly the same as Agricola’s, ten feet high, and thirty in the 
base ; and then he finishes, as his predecessor began, with a small 
ditch of three or four feet. 
¢ Thus the two works exactly coincide; and must, when com- 
plete, have been most grand and beautiful. Agricola’s works cover 
about fifty-two feet, and Hadrian’s about eighty-one; but this will 
admit of some variation.’ 

¢ Severus’s works run nearly parallel ; the other two lie on the 
North, never far distant ; but may be said always to keep them in 
view, running a course that best suited the judgment of the maker. 
The nearest distance is about tweaty yards, and greatest near a mile, 
the medium forty or fifty yards. 

¢ They/consist of a stone wall eight feet thick, twelve high, and. 
four, the battlements ; with a ditch to the North, as near as con- 
venient, thirty-six feet wide and fifteen deep. To the Wall were 
added, at unequal distances, a ntmber of Stations, or Cities, said 
to be eighteen, which 1s not perfectly true; eighty-one castles, and 
three hundred and thirty castelets, or turrets, which I believe is 
true: all joining the Wall. 

‘¢ Exclusive of this Wall and ditch, these Stations, castles, and 
turrets, Severus constituted a variety of roads yet called Roman 
Roads, twenty-four feet wide, and eighteen inches high in the centre, 
which led from turret to turret, from one castle to another, and 
still larger, and more distant roads from the Wall, which led from 
one Station to another, besides the grand military way before men- 
tioned, which covered all the works, and no doubt was first formed 
by Agricola, improved by Hadrian, and, after lying dormant fifteen 
hundred years, was made complete in 1752. 

¢ IT saw many of these smaller roads, all overgrown with turf; 
and, when on the sice of a hill, they are supported on the lower 
side with edging stones. 

¢ Thus Agricola formed a small ditch, then a bank and ditch, 
both large, and then finished with a small bank. 

‘ Hadrian joined to this small bank a large ditch, then a plain, a 
large mound, and then finished with a small ditch. 

¢ Severus followed nearly in the same line, with a wall, a vae 
riety of stations, castles, turrets, a large ditch, and many roads. 
By much the most laborious task. ‘This forms the whole works of 
our three renowned Chiefs.’ 


Mr. H.’s account of the wall at the fifth station will afford 
the reader some notion of its actual condition, in those parts at 
which it is most perfect ; 
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© T now travel over a large common, still upon the Wall, with its 
trench nearly complete. But what was my surprize when I beheld; 
thirty yards on my left, the united works of Agricola and Ha- 
drian, almost perfect! I climbed over a stone wall to examine the 
wonder ; measured the whole in. every direction; surveyed them 
with surprise, with delight, was fascinated, and unable to proceed 5 
forgot I was upon a wild common, a stranger, and the evening ap> 
prodching. I had the grandest works under my eye, of the greatest 


men of the’age in which they lived, and of the most eminent nation ~ 


then existing ; all which had suffered but little during the long 
course of sixteen hundred years. _ Even hunger and fatigue were fost 
in the grandeur before me. If a man writes a book upon.a turnpike 
road, he cannot be expected to move quick; but, lost in astonish. 
ment, I was not able to move atall. - ! 

‘ Upon. this common, which is very high ground, I more than 
once observed some of the facing stones of Severus’s Wall under my 
feet, just as the Romans placed them, which proves that the road 
is raised so high, as to bury some part of the Wall; this simple sight 
I could not observe without surprise and pleasure. | | 
_ § At St. Oswald’s the road turns a little to the left, for a few 
yards, and leaves the Wall to the right; but very’soon crosses it 
again : 

, Had I been some months sooner, { should have: been favouted 
with a noble treat ; but now that treat was miserably soured. 

¢ At the twentieth-mile stone, I should have seen a piece of Se 
verus’s Wall seven feet and a half high, and two hundred and twenty 
four yards long: a sight not to be found in the whole line. But the 
heagiets Henry Tulip, rng is now taking it down, to erect a farm- 

ouse with the materials. Ninety-five yards are already destroyed, 
and the stones fit for building removed: Then we come to thire 
teen yards which are standing, and overgrown on the top with 
brambles.’ — : 

¢ The next forty yards were just demolished ; and the stones, of 
all sizes. from one pound to two-hundred weight, lying in one con- 
tinued heap, none removed. > 

¢ The next forty yards are standing, seven feet high. 

-« Then follows the last division, consisting of thirty-six yards, 
which is sacrificed by the mattock, the largest stones selected, and 
the small left. The facing-stones remain on both sides. This grand 
exhibition must be seen no more. How little we value what is 
daily under the eye! gl 

‘ Here was a fine opportunity, for measuring. The foundation 
was otie foot below the surface of the ground, and consisted of two 
courses of stone, each six inches thick, extending to the width of 
six feet anda half{ The second course set off three inches on each 
side, which reduced the foundation to six feet, and the third, three 


inches of a side more, reducing the Wall to five feet and a half, its 
real thickness here.’ 


As Mr. H’s route led him to cross the island from sea to sea, 


while following on foot the direction of the wall, he was obliged 
Rev. Marcu, 1806. a 1 oe 
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totraverse much dreary ground, and to submit to some privations: 
but he makes the best of every occurrence, ard seems to have 
enjoyed adventures which would have soured an Epicurean philo- 
sopher. Between the seventh and eighth station, he found hime 
sclf, as the evening approached, on a dreary country, hungry . 
and exhausted; and he was compelled to cepair to a solitary 
public house on the military road, known by no other name than 


that of Twice Brewed. The following dialogue will give the 


best possible picture of the traveller’s entrance and reception : 


_ $ Can you favour me with a bed ?” 

6 I cannot tell till the company comes,” 

<¢ What, is it club-night 2?” 

© Yes, a club of carriers.” 

© A pudding was then turned out, about as big as a peck mea- 
re : and a piece of beef out of the copper, perhaps equal to half 
a calf. | 
‘¢ You must be so kind as to indulge me with a bed. I will be 
satisfied with any thing.” , 

« I cannot, except you will sleep with this man’’ (pointing to a 

or sick traveller who had fallen ill upon the road). 

¢* That will be inconvenient.” 

‘ s¢ ‘Will you consent to sleep with this boy?’ (about ten,) 
6c Yes.” ‘ 

‘© Having compleated eur bargain, and supped, fifteen carrierg 
approached, each with a one-horse cart, and sat down to the pude 
ding and beef, which 1 soon perceived were not too large. I was 
the only one admitted ; and watched them with attention, being 
highly diverted. Every piece went down as if there was no barri- 
cade in the throat.. One of those pieces was more than I have seen 


-@aten at a meal by a moderate person. They convinced me that 


eating was the * chief end of man.” ‘The tankard too, like a 
bowl lading water out of the well, was often emptied, often filed. 

‘ My landlady, however, swerved from her agreement ; for she 
found me a whole bed to my wish.’ 


At another public house he found ‘no ale, cyder, porter, beer, 
nor liquors of any kind,’ nor food, excepting milk. Entertain- 
ment for man and horse, we hope, was not written over the door. 

Between the seventh and last stations, Mr. H. turns aside 
from the wall, to remark on an object which reminded him 
of “the joys of his dancing days :”—* I saw Gretna Green, 
that source of repentance; but, being myself half a century 
above par, and not having with me an amorous lass of eighteen 
with as many thousands, I had no occasion for the blacksmith.’ 

This tour, the result of singular enthusiasm in a man of 
seventy eight, will be of use in correcting the errors of writers 
who have copied from each other without examination. Mr. H. 
supposes that he is the only man who has travelled the. whole 

4 length 
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length: of the wall, and is probably the last who will attempt it. 
The former part of his assertion may be true: but it is not un- 
likely that his book will put some other antiquary on the trot ; 
and if this should be the case, we recommend it to him to take 
a servant, provided with the means of excavating the earth near 
the military stations : for it must be remembered that, if Mr. 
Hutton, considering his age, performed wonders, his survey 
was rapid and mercl¥ superficial. Any farther examination, 
also, should be undertaken without much delay; for this aati- 
quarian pilgrim states, with great indignation and sorrow, that 
important dilapidations are making on the remains of this pre- 
cious relic ; and he gives it as his opinion that it has suffered 


more in the last century than in the fifteen preceding. 5 y.—Jo. 


—s i catap ee ii 
- ’ 


Arr. VIII. The Scarborough Tour, in 1803. By W. Hutton, 
F.A.SS. 8vo. pp. 318. 6s. Boards. Nichols, Rivingtons, &c.- 





TH preceding article will have supplied the reader with an 
idea of the merits and peculiarities of Mr. Hutton, and 
the present volume will be found to possess a corresponding 
character. Its subject, however, is not so remarkable, nor his 
mode of travelling: for we now find him contented to ride in 
a mail coach. Yet he is still independent of all such vehicles, 
and * at fourscore can with ease walk thirty miles a day.’— 
Criticism must feel an aversion to play its cudgels on the 
shoulders of an octogenary adventurer, who has been hardy 
enough to place himself within its reach. It is not age alone, 
however, that pleads in favour of Mr. Hutton ; his pages mani- 
fest traits of good sense, strokes of good humaur, evidences of 
a tolerant spirit, and proofs of a decidedly virtuous turn of 
mind, which, if they fail to render the narrative classical, se- 
cure to the writer the esteem of every good reader. 

Fastidious must be the man who will not be more pleased 
than offended with the following display of natural garrulity, 
and innocent vanity; 


« DERBY. 


‘ Here I reviewed the various scenes of former acts; which gavea 
scope for reflection I examined the Silkmill, ance the wonder of 
the age, which I had known in its pristine state, and had lived to see 
it wear out even a building lease, and was nearly worn out itself. [ 
was, seventy-three years agb, the least of three hundred people whe 
laboured there ; every one, upon enquiry, was now in the grave. Five. 
thousand have since succeeded ; and I was given to understand that 
their united property did aot exceed mine. “Such ig the fluctuation 
of things! | | : 
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* Every person was unknown to me. I frequently singled out, 
and accosted an old man; when it appeared that I had known his 
father in youth.—Two generations had passed away since I knew 
the place. - The town is increasing, and rising to opulence.’ 


York attracts much of this observer’s notice; and in his 
description of the Cathedral, we think that he appears on a par 
‘with many writers of higher pretensions : 


‘-I have wandered through the streets of York with the eye of 

‘ei quiry, have taken the liberty of remarking beauty and defect 5 

-but uow I am arrived at a place of wonder ! one of the greatest works 

-of human production. Its magnitude is surprising! its execution 

-astonishing ! Such a work, I am persuaded, could not be performed in 

. the present day for two millions of money, nor in less time than fifty 
or, perhaps, one hundred years. 

~—‘.Stv-Paul’s-4e-a-grand-and national object ; Westminster is precious 

for the dust it contains *; but here seems to have been infused as 

much fret-work as the genius of man could contrive. Nothing was 

omitted which could add ornament. If earth could groan under 

burden, she must groan under this; if multitude of holy stone and 

| mortar conveys the soul'to heaven, the founders rest in peace.’— » 


oe 


ble all 


ie 


‘ There are-two fronts, a West and a South. When the inhabit- 
ants observed me standing in one posture for half an hour, to get 

| the South front by heart, they would be apt to think me a little 

deranged. My whole attention was spent upon what to them was 
not worth a glance, except they sent one by chance upon the dial ; 
but I was so struck with admiration that I could neither desert nor 

e change the attitude ; and when I departed, it was with regret. 

“A | ‘ Windows make a considerable part of the shell. I think all the 

| glass is curiously painted, and all whole. 

‘ In the South ‘front, which I am now surveying, is a circular 
window, sixteen or eighteen feet diameter, curious and beautiful, but 

} rather heavy. . At the top of this part of the building stands the 
statue of a man, as if overlooking the city; but my guide assured 
me it was a fiddler in the attitude of performing. What! placed 
there as a joke upon the church? or is it to invite the people awithout, 

Es to hear the music within? or, perhaps, to excite them into a jovial 

| dance when the worship is over ; a Sunday-mode long practised by 

our ancestors. 

‘ The main tower, called the lanthorn, stands over this part of the 
church, which is the centre. This steeple -is too short for its bulk. 
It ought to have had an ornament of suitable size rising from the 
| summit. 

. ‘The West is the chief front, and is a most beautiful picture ; 
‘delightful, viewed in every direction: but, alas! the stone is not 
proof against time. The whole building, but chiefly this part, is 
full of imagery, scripture histories, and those of the saints, few of 
‘which are now understood. One on my right I take to be the story 
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A - --% Mr. ‘#-, we suppose, Would not be understood literally thus to 
. restrict his praise of Westminster Abbey. | 
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of the good —e Another answers it on my: left, the holy 
family driving their ass into Egypt. On each side of the great door, 
which is the centre, is a knight in armour, Vavasour and re both 
benefactors to the church. 

‘ The most perfect uniformity is preserved in this front. The two 
steeples exactly correspond with each other, stand on each side as 
out-guards, and leave a grand entrance in the centre ; over which sits 
archbishop Malton, the founder of this beautiful front. The eye 18 
fascinated, and unwilling to quit. 

‘ At the East end of this grand work, the chancel is the most 
noble window | ever beheld ; I think my guide said, twenty-seven 
yards high ; and as beautiful as large. T he North side has its orna- 
ments, but in less degree ; one of which is five very large windows in 
one, perfectly uniform, called Zhe Five Sisters, painted from the 
needle-work wrought, and said to be given, by five sisters. 

‘ The length of the building is five hundred and twenty-four feet, : 
and its breadth, along the cross aile, two hundred and twenty-two ; 
in height ninety-nine. ‘The stone of the cathedral was given by 
Vavasour, and brought from Tadcaster; and Percy gave the tim- 


ber.’ 


Having traced the history and depicted the interior of this 
building, he thus closes the chapter : 


« To consider the cathedral as a place of worship is not considering 
it in Character except we can prove that the Divine Being is better 
pleased with that worship which springs from rich carvings, gilt 
ornaments, painted glass, and extension of fabric, than with a hum- | 
ble style. If he is; what then becomes of those plain worshippers 
who can afford nothing better than a simple room? Are their 
prayers an abomination? What becomes, too, of the poor village 
worshippers ? When I attended these in Wales, I was accommodated 
with one of the best seats, which was a log of timber that never knew 
the plane, a floor of mud, and my foot-stool a wisp of straw. If de- 
votion proceeds from the heart, as we are told, why not equally ac- 
ceptable, be the place what it may ? 

‘ The cathedral before us is more a place of wonder than of 
worship ; a piece of national grandeur, which is a credit to the erec- 
ters ; a Monument of riches and of vanity. They built for a name, 
and they found one.’ 


At length, when nearly two thirds of the volume have been 
exhausted, we arrive at the celebrated bathing place which was 
the object. and end of the author’s journey. In our account of 
Mr. Hinderwell’s History of Scarborough, Rev. Vol. xxxii. N.S. 
p- 49. we furnished the reader with various particulars re- 
specting that town: but we may now add a few of Mr. Hut- 
ton’s remarks : 


‘ The town consists of about thirty streets : most of them are short, 
and all narrow, except two, Queen street, which is very passable, but. 


particslarly Newborough, which is handsome. None are dirty ; 
_ filth 
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filth cannot lodge from the great descent of the strects, and the 
power of the rain. 

¢ They are well paved, but generally so very confined, that we 
should suspect when the inhabitants erected their houses, they forgot 
to leave aroad. Most of the streets are so very steep, that a carriage 
cannot run with safety.°— 

«In this space, which is about ten acres, there are forty passages 
or theroughfares, for they do not deserve the name of streets ; many 
of them are crowded with buildings, and are better adapted for the 
burrow of rabbits than of men. The air of Scarborough is excellent, 
if not contaminated by art. 

¢ The longest diameter of the town, that is, from the Bull, on the 
outside of Newborough gate to the pier head, is about six hundred 

ards; and the widest, that is, from the New Steps to the top of 
Tollergate, about two hundred and sixty. Tht town is curved, 
forming the-figure of a bow, or half moon; the shape of the cliff, 
— viewed in front, facing the sea, or the back, towards the 
nd. 

‘ Viewed from the church-yard, or the castle-hill, it is a close and 
compact cluster of houses, covered with red. 

‘ The uneveness of the town will appear frem the following mea- 
sures. You rise ninety-four steps from the sands at the New Steps to 
the top of Merchants Row, perhaps thirty yards perpendicular ; from 
thence to the church-yard twice that height; and from the church- 

ard to the castle about forty more. So that, in covering an 
orizontal space of five hundred yards, you rise about one hundred 
and thirty. 

¢ The whole of Merchants Row is upon the cliff. The houses 
fronting the street are three stories high; the other side, fronting 
the sea, are often six. 

¢ The number of houses in Scarborough I take to be about eight 
hundred ; if we allow five persons to a house, the number of in- 
habitants will be four thousand. 

‘ From the above description, it will appear that the situation of 
the place is delightful, especially in summer, to the man who has 
money to pay his way, breath and powers to climb the hills, and a 
mind exonerated from care. He may also chuse what. company he 
pleases ; for there is yood nature enough in Scarborough to satisfy 
every desire.’— 

‘ Every tide produces entertainment, particularly for the ladies, in 
the production of sea-weeds ; many of them as beautiful as the hand 
which spreads them. Valuable shells are not common, though some- 
times found ; I saw three or four while there. Common shells may 
be picked up by thousands, adhering to the rocks, at low water, 
North of the castle, but of little value, ob 

‘I saw a most beautiful star-fish alive; and should have pre- 
served it, had it not Jost a limb. Cornelian stones are found; I waa 
shewn two or three recently taken-up. ‘The old and the idle are fre- 
quently seen poring among the rocks for something curious to sell.’ — 

‘ While the tide is in, there is scarcely room to pass between the 


buildings and the water ; but, when out, it leaves a space of pure sand, 
twa 














two hundred yards wide, and eleven hundred long ; the most pleasing, 
safe, and useful, I ever saw ; perfectly adapted for the foot, the horse, 
and the cariiage. This is terminated on the North, by the Castle 
hill, the piers, and the conveniencies for mooring vessels ; and on the 
South by the breakers, which cause a bold sea. 

‘ The children are delighted with these sands, and I as much 
delighted to watch them. To observe the little animals, in the 
greatest degree of health and spirits, fabricating their pies and their 
castles in the sand, is a treat for a philosopher. Their parents are 
under no fear ; neither horse nor carriage can injure them ; if they 
fall, they cannot be hurt; if they gambol, they cannot be daubed. 
This is the highest pitch of felicity which can be attained by human 


-Rature.’ 


We Jearn moreover that excellent roads lead to this spot of 
fashionable resort; that the prospects in its environs are de- 
lightful ;. that fresh water is a scarce article: but that its fish- 
eries are 80 considerable as to abundantly supply the demands 
of the inhabitants and visitors, as well as those of a large ex- 


port trade. | 
We must not omit another attraction of Scarborough, men- 


tioned by Mr. Hutton: 


‘ The Well, or Wells, for there are two, are but a fqw yards 
asunder, have nearly the same effeet, and are situated upon the sands, 
about five hundred yards from the town. Being far below high- 
water mark, the Corporation has hemmed them in by a bank, perhaps 
five yards high, and ten wide in the base, filled like the piers, with 
stones of all sizes mixed wath earth, supported with piles, and banded 
with large beams of timber, perhaps at the expence of one thousand 
unds. 

¢ The ravages of the sea have ruined this ponderous work ; and it 

now lies ready for another thousand. 
] « These two sister Wells, guarded by a pair of Duennas, tend to 
preserve life, and restore health; operate favourably in debilitated 
cases. They brace and invigorate the stomach, are pleasant to the 
taste, create an appetite, are serviceable in nervous complaints, the 
scurvy, in weakness, in chronic cases, in costive habits, the jaundice ; 
and, in some degree, are a counterpoise against that grand enemy of 
man, intemperance. But the human constitution is of so various a 
cast, that the same effect will not always attend the same ease. 

* My daughter’s complaint was a nervous asthma of some standing, 
from taking cold. We visited Scarborough as the last resort. She 
stayed eleven weeks, rode on horseback every day, bathed every 3¢- 
cond, and drank the water three times each day. 

‘ About four wecks elapsed before any change was apparent, when 
her breathing, activity, and strength, began gradually to return ; and 
Nature seemed approaching towards her former tone; and, though 
not perfect, I have hopes that it will tend to. preserve that life which, 
I value more than my own.” . 
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280 - Nolan’s Treatise on the Poor Laws. 


On passing through Whitewell, the author strolled into a 
gentleman’s grounds, and observes that 


© Not having the appearance of a robber, I was suffered to take 
my own time, and ‘make my own remarks. I left this sequestered but 


happy spot as Adam left his Paradise.’ 
~ Had Mr. H. tasted any forbidden fruit ? Jo. 





. —— oe 


Art. 1X. 4 Treatise of the Laws for the Relief and Settlement of 
the Poor. By Michael Nolan, of Lincoln’s Inn, i:sq. Bar- 


rister at Law. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. Boards, Butterworth. 
| 3805. 


é 


T HAT branch of our jurisprudence, which considers the 

relief and settlement of the poor, relates to no usages or 
manners which have grown obsolete, but has arisen out of 
circumstances and situations peculiar to modern times 3 it is a 
recent creation, the origin, the progress, the effects, and the 
consequences of which are,all within our knowlege: it con- 
sists of legal enactments designed to meet the supposed exis. 
gencies of our political society as at present constituted, and of 
the application of them by courts of justice to the transactions 
which they were designed to regulate. The expounder of this 
part of the law is not required to pore over musty rolls, or 
decayed muniments; nor is he impeded in his course by a 
barbarous jargon, an uncouth character, or puzzling abbrevi- 
atious; he is not obliged to trace his path through a long 
series of reports, nor is he exposed to the distractions occasioned 
hy endless and jarring comments. Let him not, however, flatter 
himself with the notion that his course is not beset with any diff- 
culties; for it is by no means an easy task that is imposed @pon 
him. Be his materials what they may, ever so rude, ill assorted, 
and discordant, he is expected to produce a regular, well pro- 
portioned, and handsome structure; and if he fails in this 
object, he will be censured, though the cause of the failure 
may he entirely in the materials on which he was obliged ta 


_work. ‘Though the statutes may not harmonize, and though the 


decisions may be contradictory, will he be excused if he is 
unable to deduce from them one uniform and consistent doc- 
trine ? 

If fair and liberal critics will demand nothing that is un- 
reasonable from a writer thus employed, still they will require 
of bim that he should trace the outlines of his subject with pre- 
cision 5 introduce into it all the method of which it is suscep ig 
ble 5 distinctly mark the divisions and subdivisions into which it 
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branches itself; arrange these in such a manner as at ;once to 
elucidate his topics, and to consult the ease and convenience of 
his readers ; state principles and set forth doctrines in neat and 


appropriate language ; and, above all, that he should be care-_ 


ful never to exceed his authorities, and to have his references 
to them full and correct. 

Having thus brought together the scattered members, and 
introduced into them as much of system as they will fairly 
adrait, it may be expected that the author should delineate the 
spirit and character of the whole; that he should nore the 
peculiarities of the structure, and assign the causes, whether 
political or historical, natural or accidental, which determined 
them. It may perhaps be allowed him, if he finds that he has 
adequate strength and skill, sparingly to alleviate the severity 
of didactic composition, by introducing traits of those great 
characters whose decisions have contributed so much to the 
formation of this part of the law; traits which illustrate the 
rare combination of all the qualifications of a judge in one ;— 
the union of splendid excellencies and pitiful failings in ano- 
ther ;—which shew the instinctive correctness, the matchless. 
promptitude, and the inexhaustible learning of a third ; —and the 


chaste decisions which flow from the amply stored and ener-. 
getic mind of a fourth. The latter ornaments, however, may, 


be omitted without any prejudice to the substantial excellence 
of the edifice; ic must be elegantly constructed in order to 
admit of them; and they can only be prepared and properly 
introduced by a superior hand. 

Before we pronounce on the manner in which the present 
writer has performed the duty which he has undertaken, we 
must examine what the. object was which he proposed to him- 
self. If he sought to establish a claim to be consulted and 
employed in the practice of this branch of the law, we are of 
opinion that he has not laboured in vain; if he looked to im- 
mediate gain from the speculation, as well as to a futute in- 
crease of business, we trust that he has not in that respect been 
disappointed ; and if he was ambitious of consideration in the 
class of writers on similar subjects, in this view also we regard 
him as not wholly unsuccessful : we say writers, because in the 
Jaw there are few authors ; Coke, and Hale, and Gilbert, were 
very learned men, but they cannot be properly denominated 
authors ; and in every department of science, with the excep- 
tion of jurisprudence, all treatises equally uncouth and un- 
finished have been long ago superseded, Should Mr. Nolan 
be shocked to see these great names and his own brought to- 
gether, in order to be involved in one common censure, and be 
ready to dart a contemptuous glance at the critics who thus 
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confound all established distinctions, we pray not to be mis- 
understood ; we are not unapprized of the vast space which 
separates the undistinguished barrister from the president of 
our superior tribunals ; the expounder of parochial law, from 
the illustrious sages whose industry amassed such inexhaustible 
stores of knowlege, and whose capactous minds embraced al} 
the points of our ‘extensive and complicated jurisprudence :— 
what we assert ts, that the immense distance between these 
parties respects them as lawyers, and not as authors. From 
this charge against a very accomplished, interesting, and im- 

ortant class in the community, one splendid instance claims 
something far beyond mere exemption. If every well educated 
Briton ought to study the Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
in order duly to appreciate the value of the political blessings 
to which he has been born; in like manner onght every man of 
taste to dwell on the same compositions as the happiest speci- 
mens of a finished didactic style, that are to be found in our 
Janguage. A few other legal performances, and but a few, 
merit praise in the same point of view. It were almost injustice 
not to advert to recent Jabcurs in the modest form of com- 
ments, in which very extensive and varied legal information is 


-eonveyed withscorresponding neatness of style, and precision 


of statement. 


But to return to Mr. Nolan. We acquit him of writing 
with any design of descending to posterity as the benefactor of . 
British jurisprudence; we do not impute it to him that he 
ever cherished the presumptuous hope of having his name 
eniered on the roll of fame with the Blackstones and Fearnes, 
the Yorkes, the Edens, and Douglases of the profession ; nor 
of having his disquisitions piaced by. the side of the fine judg- 


-meuts, the able decrees, and the masterly arguments which 


are scattered through our Reports. If genius did not prompt, 
neither did presumption impel him to atm at what appears 
either to have been beyond his strength, or out of the reach of 
his industry. In repressing any ambitious desires of this sort, 
he probably acted wisely ; for we do not find that he is happy 
in the few flights which he: has attempted, one instance only 
of which we shall adduce. 

When treating of principles which are observed in establish- 
ing parish rates; we understand Mr. N. to intimate, that the 
imperfections of the human intellect render ineligible the 
adoption of nicer rules than those which are actually followed 
in practice. Nobody will dispute this proposition with Mr. 
Nolan. He expresses it thus: 

¢ The natural deficiencies and diversities of human sense and in- 


tellect, and the variety of our occupations and habits, render ht 
impossible. 
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‘impossible for practice to follow to its utmost verge, that clear and 
steady outline which is marked out by the eye of speculation.’ 


The deficiencies of this passage on the side of intelligibility 
are, we suppose, compensated by its claims on the score of 
sublimity. What are the precise ideas included under the 
terms ‘ natural deficiencies of human sense and intellect,’—-whar | 
the distinction is between ‘human sense’ and ¢ human intel- | 
lect,’ in the connection in which they are here used,—and how 
© the diversities of our avocations and habits’ bear at all on the : 
subject, —are mysteries which we suspect can only be elucidated . i 
by submitting a case to the learned counsel, on the construc~ . 
tion of his own composition, and taking his opinion on_ it. 
a Though the mind of Mr. Nolan be not exactly that before , | 

which the involved extricates itself, the’ obscure becomes illu- 
mined, and things ill assorted separate in order to find their 
" proper places,—if the commanding talent necessary to accome 
plish all this. were wanting, we must also add that he has not 
endeavoured to effect it by means of the smprobus labor. In- 
*tricacies, which before existed in this part of the Jaw, still 

remain such; the difficulties are not so marked and stated as to 
| suggest legislative amendments ; nor are principle and practice 
made to approach more nearly than they did in former treatises \ 
on the same subject. In some instances, so briefly are the 
authorities stated, that those readers must be adepts indeed who I 
can discover in the present text the point which is established, 
and the principle on which the decision proceeded. 

While, however, we think that the absolute merit of these 
volumes is scanty, we do not deny that it may claim such as is f 
| comparative. We have, doubtless, numerous modern law books | 

' which areess laboured, in which the arrangements are less 
perfect, the Statements less satisfactory, and which rise less A 
above mere indexes. ‘Lhe work,—though i: has but slender ; 
pretensions to literary merit, and though as a legal perform- 
ance it is not without considerable faults and defects,—=will, on 
many grounds, be esteemed: by the profession as a valuable ac. 
quisition. A few chapters embracing points not before treated, a 
and an appendix containing all the statutes on the subject, very 
considerably enhance the value of the performance. We ac- i 
cuse Mr. Nolan of no heavier crime than that of having 
written in the manner of most of his fellow labourers in the i 
same line; and we know that-he is a sensible man, and afs *) 
able lawyer. " 
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Art. X.. Naval and Military. Memoirs of Great Britain, from 1727 
~ to 1783. By Robert Beatson, Esq. LL.D. 6 Volumes. 8vo. 
31. 38. Boards. Longman and Co. phi | 


n the year 1790, the first three of these volumes made their 
~ original appearance ; and they were noticed in our qth vol. 
.N.S.- pp. 198. and 323.. We then gave some particulars 
of the author’s plan and object, which we need not now 
repeat. In the present edition, the third volume still forms 
an appendix. to the first and second ; and the sixth bears the 
game relation to the fourth and fifth, ‘which are now first pub- 
lished. Many of the papers preserved i in these collections are 
curious and valuable, and not elsewhere easily to be found.—~ 
de will be perceived that the author has deviated from his_pri- 
mary intention of bringing down his-accounts tothe year 178y, 
since they terminate with that of 1783. 

With regard to the execution of those volumes which are 
now first ushered into light, we may observe that it differs 
in no respect from that of their predecessors, on which we 
thought it our duty to bestow considerable commendaticn. 
‘The materials might have been somewhat more digested and 
arranged, without rendering it improper to designate the 
work as Memoirs; and marginal notices of the subjects 
treated, with more frequent breaks, would have rendered the 
performance pleasanter in the perusal, and more convenient 
for use. It would also have displayed greater symmetry, and 
have been more agreeable to readers in general, had it deve- 
loped the springs of those proceedings which it so elaborately 
and minutely details: but, on the other hand, it would neces- 
sarily have been much m:re voluminous, and perhaps would 
have. proved less acceptable to professional men. 

A naval history, worthy of the subject, in which the m:- 
mories of those who have adorned ‘it shall be recorded in lan- 
guage becoming those displays of courage, and those instances 
of magnanimity, which scarcely the Roman history can parallel, 
still remains to be written. Over this field, the most philosophic 
mind cannot travel without astonishment; nor the patriot reflect 
on jt, without regretting that the wisdom of our civil councils 
so rarely corresponds with the gallantry of our marine atchieve- 
ments. If it ever should happen that a genius duly qualified 
pays this sublime. homage to the country, he will derive 
essential assistance from the compilation which we are now 
examining. 

OF these volumes, the first series afforded the matter which 
is most satisfactory in the perusal ; since they displayed Britain 


emancipating by degrees from many untoward circumstances, 
and 
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and ascending the summit of consideration under a minister, 
who possessed the confidence of the nation, and who directed, 


its energies with consummate address. The part on which we 


now enter relates the dismal tale of civil discord ; communi-. 


cates the particulars of the process by which subjects were con- 
verted into deadly enemies, and members of a distinct inde- 
pendent state; and traces the steps by which discontents were 
made to settle into permanent disaffection, and the latter was 
blown up into the flames of civil war:—a detail perused by 
every lover of his country with a heavy heart, but nevertheless 
most deserving of the closest attention, and abounding with 
instruction. Whether the author thought that the justice and 
expediency of the measures of the British cabinet were ques- 
tions too high for him, or that his subject did not require a 
deeper examination of them, he descants but slightly on these 
topics. For the inclination of his mind, however, with regard 
to them, we are at no loss; we may refer to one test which 
sufhciently decides this question. Scarcely a paragraph re- 
lating to the American struggle is unsullied by the term rebel. 
The congress is designat:d ‘the rebel congress,” Washington 
‘the rebel General,’ Franklin ¢ the rebel agent at Paris,’ and 
we hear of the operations of ‘ the rebel fleet,’ or:the fate of 
* rebel privateers.” We are aware that the author does not 
profess to write a distory : but surely even Memoirs are degraded 
by terms of this sort. Were this epithet the most pleasing that 
ever was adopted, its incessant recurrence here is such as would 
render it disgusting. 

Passing from this blemish, as well as some other less offensive 
indications of a bias in ald fair and honourable, we must add 
that the author displays on many occasions a calm. and dispas+ 
sionate spirit which does him great credit, and that observations 
frequently occur which are candid and judicious. It is, how- 
ever,.very obvious that his relations are favourable to the mini- 
sters of the day: very gentle if any censures are passed on men 
whose temerity, whose oversights, and whose mismanagement 
were as signal as any which history records; and who were as 
little adapted as any men could possibly be, to meet the con- 
juncture on which they were thrown. If Aistory does not ad- 
mit low and hard names, neither does she affect the politeness 
towards state delinquents which is here shewn. Yet we do not 
believe that the writer’s partiality has induced him in a single in- 
stance to suppress any fact within the fair scope of his memoirs, 
or wilfully to misrepresent any one which he has undertaken to 
relate. Notwithstanding these objections, therefore, peculiar 
to the part of the work now under consideration, taken asa 
whole it is not inferior in value and importance to that which 
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preceded it. In particular, we highly approvathe memoranda 
of the exploits of our smaller craft. The earlier prowess of 
the candidate for naval distinction ought not to be overlooked, 
but his path should be illuminated from its very commence- 


ment. 

In the subsequent passage, which well accords with the bio- 
graphy of General Washington (see p. 237 of this Number), 
we contemplate a striking instance of the service which may 
be rendered to a cause by the superior powers of mind of a 
military commander; 


| ¢ For several months after General Washington had assumed the 
command of the rebel army before Boston, his situation was extremely 
critical. A great scarcity of military stores, particularly of gunpow- 
der, obliged him to act with much circumspection, until their cruizers 
brought him an ample supply of these articles, from the prizes which 
they had made of ordnance, transports, and storeships, destined for 
the use of the British army. But great as this distress was, he had 
to éncounter one still greater: the time of service for which his men 
had been inlisted was expired, and an army must be raised to replace 
them. All this was so completely and secretly accomplished, that 
although the Byitish Generals, with an army of twenty veteran bat- 
talions, and a formidable train of artillery, were within less than a 
mile of the rebels, they discovered neither their want of gunpowder, nor 
their disbanding one army and recruiting another, in sufficient time to 


_ derive any important advantage from their distress. It is hardly 


possible to conceive how such occurrences could be concealed ; but 
the fact affords an astonishing proof, at once of the attachment and 
fidelity of the enemy’s scidiers to the cause in which they were en- 
gaged, and of the unanimity of the provinces in oppgging the 
sacasures of the British Government.’ 


The merit of the critical retreat performed by the American 
Commander in chief, from his position near Kingsbridge, 
is here given to General Lee ; by whose advice this movement 
is stated to have been made. 

The activity, the energy, the resolution, and the perseverance’ 
displayed by the insurgents are fairly represented by the author; 
and particularly General Washington’s surprize of the British 
Cantonments at T’renton and other parts on the Delaware. They 
allowed their adversaries no respite, they left untried no mode 
of annoyance, nor did they desist from-hazarding every scheme 
of distressing them. In the early part of this unhappy struggle, 
the circumstances of the colonies did not admit of any naval 
displays on either side; but, after some interval, they were 
able to furnish exercise for the skill and courage of the com= 
manders and men of the mother country, and to make serious 
impressions on its commerce. Our stores suffered grievously 
from the activity of their small craft; and it was a marked 
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feature of this singular contest, that it consisted in a great de- 
gree of expeditions to take and destroy stores and magazines: 
a circumstance which served to increase the irritation between 
the contending parties. In 1776, the summer campaign had 
proved unfavourable to the affairs of the Americans, but they 
were very materially retrieved in the winter of the same yeat, 
owing to the able conduct of their commander in chief. The 
campaign of «777 effected little for Great Britain; the cap- 
ture of the enemy’s capital was an event rather of display thas 
of solid benefit; and the disaster which befel our arms at Sae 
ratoga gave a consistence to the American cause which it had 
not before attained. | 

In treating on the Parliamentary measures of the ensuing year, 
~—which, had they been introduced in time, would have prevente 
ed the fatal Schism that rent the British empire,—the author 
remarks that much weight, in the decision of the Americans to 
reject all conciliation, must be ascribed to the opportune ac- 
complishment of a treaty of alliance with France. It must 
also be admitted that the orders issued by ministers to their 
army and navy, to retreat from Philadelphia, were not calcu- 
lated to add strength to their conciliatory propositions. The 
measure was accordingly censured, but Captain Beatson is of 
opinion that it was indispensible. 

# minent pains appear co have been taken by this writer, to 
ascertain the particulars of the unfortunate naval engagement 
of the 27th July «778, and to appreciate the merits of the un- 
happy controversy between the Admiral in Chief and his second 
in command, to which it gave rise. He begins with these 
preliminary observations: , 

¢ We come now to relate the particulars of an action betweer 
the British and French fleets, the consequences of which battle em.. 
ployed, for some months, the ablest pens in the nation; and unfortu» 
nately, raised a spirit of party which years have not been able entirely 
to extinguish, We have been at the greatest pains to investigate this 
important subject, in which two brave and excellent officers became 
so deeply involved. It cannot be denied, that both were intent to de 
their duty and serve their country tothe utmost. Their unfortunate 
disagreement on a particular point, in which perhaps both were to 
blame, is ever to be lamented: but that the victory gained over the 
enemy was not followed up as it might have meen, and which was fully 
intended and ardently wished for by both, we hope to be able to 
demonstrate, was not the fault of either Admiral Keppel or of. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh Palliser, but proceeded solely from the de- 
Sect of proper signals.’ 

We forbear to insert the author’s detailed and elaborate 
account of the engagement, since it is intelligible in its material 
parts only to professional men, who will doubtless have recourse 
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to the work itself: but, as the dispute to which it gave birth 
was attended with serious consequences, we shall submit to 
our readers the view of it here taken: 


‘ It is well known, that Admiral Keppel and Sir Hugh Palliser 
were attached to opposite parties in the British Senate, of which they 
were both members. ‘The latter being closely connected with Ad- 
ministration, was at that time one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, Lieutenant-General of Marines, and Governor of Scare 
borough Castle. -. He was likewise supposed to possess in a high de- 
gree, the confidence of the First Lord of the Admiralty. On the 
contrary, the former was looked upon as-an officer forced on the 
Ministry, who owed his being employed in that expedition to -his 
popularity with the nation in general ; in whose opinion, as well as in 
that of the service to which he belonged; he stood very high. In 
these two-particulars, the Admiral and Vice- Admiral were peculiarly 
happy ; for both were regarded as officers of great bravery and merct. 
Unfortunately for Britain both of them were in a great ‘measure 
driven from her service, and their very superior abilities lost to their 
country, by the ‘officious conduct of a person who has never yet 
presumed to avow his name. Under the mask of a feigned signature, 
this person intended to give a mortal stab to Administration and their 
adherents, by imputing the safety of the French fleet, on the 27th ef 
July, solely to the misconduct of Sir Hugh Palliser ; who, he averred, 
had not obeyed the signals of Admiral Keppel, and had thereby pre-_ 
vented that officer from attacking the enemy in the afternoon of that 
day. This attack upon the character of Sir Hugh Palliser, appeared 
in a paragraph in a newspaper, called the Morning Intelligencer, of 
the 15th of October. Happy had it been for the nation, as well as 


for the sea service, if it had never appeared ; as the accusation could 


answer no good purpose, and has been productive of the most mis- 
chievous consequences. Had the misbehaviour of Sir Hugh Palliser 
been as gross as the author of that paragraph affirmed it to be, it is 
not likely that the public should have remained ignorant of it from 
the 27th of July to the 15th of October; or that Admiral Keppel 
would have again gone to sea with an Admiral, who had behaved so 
unlike an officer in sight of the whole fleet. 

_ © A person feeling the consciousness of innocence, which Sir Hugh 
Palliser most certainly did in a very high degree, could not fail to be 
greatly hurt, by becoming the object of so groundless an aspersion, 
He waited impatiently until Admiral Keppel came to London, when 
he made known to him the calumnies that had been cast upon his 
character, and requested him to sign a paper, contradicting assertions 
so hurtful to his reputation. ‘This paper, he wished to insert im one 
of the newspapers, for the purpose of silencing the slanders that had 
been so industriously circulated against him, But here, the demon 
of party rage, which extinguishes every noble principle in the human 
breast, unfortunately interposed, and exerted her malevolent influence. - 
This request was refused, as it appeared to be derogatory to the 
dignity of the Commander in Chief of a great fleet, to contradict an 
anonymousauthor in a newspaper. An interview took place between 
the two Admirals ; which, far froma tending to heal their difference in 
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Opinion, rather fostered mutual suspicions of each other, which ac. 
celerated the progress of this misunderstanding to a very disagreeable 
issue. On the one hand, the Vice-Admiral was led to believe, that 
by being refused what he deemed a reasonable request, the assertions 
injurious to his reputation were sanctioned by Admiral Keppel. On 
the other hand, the Admiral suspected, that Sir Hugh Palliser was 
acting by the advice of his principal friends and supporters, and that 
by artfully getting him to sign a vindication of his conduct, he might 
furnish the Ministry with a pretext for transferring the whole blame 
to himself. He was, hesides, unwilling to comply with the wishes 
of a:patty, which he had no reason to consider as friendly to him. 
Thus both became irritated, and were carried lengths which, perhaps, 
the kind interposition of a few dispassionate friends might have pre- 
vented. Fortunate indeed it would have been, if. by such means, 
two men had been reconciled, whose actions had frequently redounded 
to their own and to their country’s honour. , 

‘On the 14th of November, Sir Hugh Palliser published, in the 
newspapers, a vindication of himself; in which he affirmed, that he 
was not the cause of preventing the French fleet from being attacked 
on the 27th of July : and in proof of his assertion, accompanied it with 
2 long detail of what had occurred on board the Formidable on that 
day. On the 2d of December, when the navy estimates came before 
the House of Commons, in a Committee of Supply, a Member said, 
that the action of the 27th of July demanded an inquiry. Admiral 
Keppel spoke in his own vindication, and did not exculpate the Vice. 
Admiral from what had been alledged against him; but declared, 
that after the step he had taken, of giving an account of the action in 
a newspaper, he would never sail with him again. This determined 
Sir Hugi Palliser to accuse the Admiral, and to impute to his mis- 
conduct the unsuccessful termination of the action of the 27th of 
July : and accordingly, on the ninth of December following, he sent 
five charges against him to the Board of Admiralty. After consi« 
dering them, the Board sent them, in the evening of the same day, 
to Admiral Keppel, with notice to prepare for iis trial. 

‘ When this proceeding came before the House of Commons, the 
conduct of the Board of Admiralty was severely reprehended, as 
precipitate in the extreme; and it was alledged, that they ought to 
have considered well, whether or not a Court. martial should have been 
granted at all. Several naval officers, Members of the House, whose 
names refleet honour on their profession, spake in terms of high ap- 
probation of both the Admirals, and lamented the unhappy diffrence 
between them. Some of them remarked, that the anonymous /ibel 
which had appeared in the Morning Intelligencer, and of which Sir 
Hugh Palliser had complained to Admiral Keppel, should have been 
disregarded by him as beneath his notice. ‘ 

‘The public papers were daily filled with letters and paragraphs 
relating to this unfortunate business: and the whole kingdom was 
put ina ferment about it. Admiral Keppel was, of all the flag- 
officers, most esteemed by the people, and also highly respected in 
the navy. To these circumstances it must be added, that his nu- 


merous great connections and political friends, who strongly ad- 
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hered to him on this occasion, made the step taken by Sir Hugts 
Palliser appear extremely unpopular; and that on the goth of Dee 
eember, the Duke of Bolton, Admiral of the White, presented a very 
strang Memorial to the King, signed by himself and eleven other 


_ Admirals, relative to the conduct of the Board of Admiralty in this 


affair. 

‘On account of the delicate state of Admiral Keppel’s health, an 
act of Parliament was passed, before the Christmas recess, for having 
his trial on shore, instead of holding it on board of ship, as the former 
act had ordered. It accordingly commenced, on the seventh of 
January, 1779, at the Governor’s house in Portsmouth. The Court- 
martial was composed of Sir Thomas Pye, Knt. Admiral of the 
White, President: Vice-Admirals Buckle and Montagu; Rear- 
Admirals Arbuthnot and Reddam ; Captains Milbank, F. S. Drake, 
Parry, Bennet, Boteler, Moutray, Duncan, and Cranston. Judge 
Advocate, Mr. Jackson. The Court continued sitting until the 11th 
of February, when they pronounced sentence. 

‘ The acquittal of Admiral K:ppel gave great satisfaction at 
Portsmouth ; the town was illuminated: and the same spirit spread 
all the way to London, where the bonfires, tlluminations, and other 
demonstrations of joy, exceeded all descriptions It would have been 
well, if this spirit had exhausted itself in harmless expressions of glad- 
ness: but the mob, getting drunk. committed the most shameful 
outrages. After showing great msolence, they proceeded to breale 
the windows of several noblemen and gentlemen whom they suspected 
to be friends of Sir Hugh Palliser, forced their way into the houses 
of Lord Sandwich, Lord North, and others; greatly damaged the 
furniture, and were with much difficulty driven out by a party of 
the military. In Pall Mall, they completely demolished the house 
of Sir Hugh Palliser, who made his escape just in time to save his 
life. Such proceedings could bring honour to no party. The friends 
of Admiral Keppel carried every thing before them: and although 
most of them were in the party denominated the opposition, or the 
minority, they succeeded in procuring a vote of thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament to the Admiral. This honour was conferred 
unanimously by the House ef Lords; and with only one dissenting 
voice in the House of Commons. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
ef London also voted him the freedom of the city; which was, by 
their orders, presented to him in a box made of heart of oak.’ 


A spirit of despondency was at this time evidently gaining 
round in ‘the nation, but it did not extend to our seamen 3 
who asserted their superiority whcrever they came in contact 
with their antient rivals, as was apparent in the British, the 
American, and the West Indian seas. The defence of St. 
Lucia, by the joint exertions of Admiral Barrington, and Gene- 
rals Grant and Meadows, displays conduct on the part of the 
commanders, and bravery on that of the officers and meny 
which were worthy of our brightest annals. At the close of 
this year, the present Lord Gardner, then captain of the Maid 
stone of 28 guns, took the Lion, a French ship of 4o guns. 
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$t would be endless, however, to recapitulate atchievements of 
this sort performed by our countrymen ; and it must suffice to 
observe that they every where, by sea and land, behaved in a 
manner that was honorable to the national characters 

In 1779, Spain threw herself into the scale against Great 


Britain. The latter power lost several of her islands; and her. 


forces in North America made scarcely any progress, though 
they acted in affairs of posts with their usual spirit: while the 
garrison of Savannah, by its noble and successful resistance, 
“‘ covered itself with glory.” Down to this time, the provincials 
were little indebted to the co-operation of their new al- 
lies; and though in this year the combined fleets insulted by 
their presence the coasts of England itself, they attempted no 
hostilities. If, however, this proved an inglorious and unfor- 
tunate year for Great Britain, yet was it signalized by numerous 
brilliant actions fought by the commanders of single ships, 
At this period, also, was decided the question of the right to 
search neutrals when under convoy, by the seizure of the squa- 
dron laden with naval stores, and bound for the ports of France, 
under the protection of the Dutch Admiral Count Byland. 

Vol. V. displays the energies of the British character, and 
inspires us with elevated notions of human nature. ~ Britain 
has lately been often reproached on account of the dominion 
which she exercises over the seas, but the parties accusing her 
little consider the costly sactifices with which she has pure 
chased her pre-eminence. The ocean has not witnessed, on 
the part of any nation, equal displays of heroism, skill, and 
perseverance ; and if her adversaries cannot shew a better title 
to the superiority which she claims, they must admit the 
validity of that which she is able to produce. 

The year 1780 stands distinguished by the formation and 
failure of mighty plans on the part of the house of Bourbon, 
against the foreign possessions of England; which embraced 
nothing less than the reduction of our principal West India 
islands, the annihilation of our armies in North America, the 
capture of New York, and the conquest of Canada. In the 
course of the same period, an awful visitation of Providence 
lays waste a considerable part of Jamaica and the whole of 
Barbadoes: the gallant Rodney is victorious over the Spanish 
fleet off Cape St. Vincent, takes seven ships of the line, and 
relieves Gibraltar: the armed neutrality is instituted, and ob- 
liges Britain to recede from her former principles in regard to 
neutrals ; and the capture of Mr. Henry Laurens, ambassador 
from congress to the United Provinces, brought to light an 
intercourse between the latter and the Americans, which de- 


termined this country te add one power mort to the yomber 
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of its enemies. The war with the Dutch was soon followed 
by the capture of St. Eustatius; in which island, property to 
the amuunt of three millio’s sterling was found deposited : but, 
the capture of our homeward bound East and West india fleets, 
by the combined naval force of the enemy, was in itself a great 
blow, while it proved still more serious in its consequences, as 
it put a stop to a seperate negociation which was ar the time 
carrying on with Spain through the intervention of Dr. Hussey, 
aided by Mr. Cumberland, and which was advancing very fa 
vourably till this event happened. ‘This yrar is also rendered 
memorable by the unfortunate death of Captain Cook, the 
preat circumnavigator; and it farther presents the first signal 
displays of that spirit, which distinguished through life the naval 
hero whose recent loss his count7y so deeply deplores. We 
mentioned this circumstance in our account of Mr. Charnock’s 
life of Lord Nelson, Rev. for Feb. p. 169. 

Of the year 1781, the most remarkable events are the cap- 
trires of several Dutch settlements in the West and East Indies, 
the reduction of Tobago, and the recapture of St. Eustatius by 
the joint efforts of the Marquis de Bouillé and the Comte de 
Grasse. Pensacola yielded to the superior force brought 
against it by Spain, while its fall secured to that power the 
whole province of West Florida. Sir Henry Clinton, mis- 
conceiving the plans of the enemy, and apprehensive of a de- 
sign on their part to attack New York, was too late in his pre 
parations to relieve Lord Cornwallis; in consequence of which 
tardiness, that gallant commander was obliged to capitulate at 
York-Town. This signal discomfiture occasioned the close of 
the inglorious warfare prosecuted by the mother country against 
the colonies, and secured to the latter their independence. 
During this period, Sir Hyde Parker gained a hardly earned, 
but real, though disputed victory over the Dutch on the Dog- 
ger bank. 

Captain Beatson introduces his account of this year with a 
just picture of the situation cf the country considered as a bel- 


iiperent : 

‘ The events of the campaign this year were much diversified ; and 
fortune, which appeared to smile on our operations at the commence- 
ment of it, frowned with horror at its conclusion ; not that our ex- 
ertions relaxed of their wonted activity, but there appeared a want of 
promptitude in seizing on the lucky moments, that sometimes present 
themselves in the affairs of war, and of improving them to our ad- 
vantage. Such fortuitous circumstances, if not embraced in time, 
are not to be regained : and such neglects, trifling as. they frequently 
appeared, seldom failed to operate strongly in favour of our opponents. 
These had now increased to such a formidable number, that when 
their combined strength is considered, it is amazing that Great Britain, 
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without an ally to assist her, should have been able to make the 

allant defence she did, even for one campaign. Besides her revolted 
colonies in America, she had now to contend, single handed, against 
three of the greatest maritime powers of Europe.’ 


In the author’s details of the expedition of Commodore John- 
stone against the Cape of Good Hope, and of the capture of the 
Dutch East Indiamen in Saldanha bay, he introduces the fol- 


lowing curious incident : 

¢ A remarkable instance here occurred of the instability of human 
grandeur, of the miseries to which royalty, as well as the rest of 
mankind are frequently subjected, and of the ruin which generally 
accrues to weak states, from intimate connections with more powerful 
ones : a ruin which becomes still more inevitable and oppressive, if 
the stronger state is, under any pretence, allowed to gain a footing 
in the country of the weaker. 

¢ A boat was seen rowing from the shore to the Commodore’s ship, 
filled with people in the eastern garb, who, while yet at a distance, 
made the most humiliating signs of supplication. These were no 
less than the two Kings of Ternate and Tidore,* with the princes of 
their respective families, who had long been subjected to the extreme 
of human misery, on account of those blessings and bounties of na- 
ture, which, unfortunately for them, had rendered their countries the 
objects of foreign ambition and avarice. These unhappy princes 
having upon some jealousy or suspicion been deposed by the Dutch, 
according to the harsh and cruel maxims which have ever disgraced 
their Government in the Fast, had, during several years, been con- 
fined within the limits of the parched and desolate island of Robin 
near this place. This dreary spot serves as a common prison for 
malefactors, and criminals of all ranks and countries, in their various 
settlements in India: and here, these Royal personages, with their 
families, were, without regard to sex or quality, obliged to herd, 
upon equal terms with the most profligate and abandoned of the 
human race. It appeared, that they had lately been removed upon 
some occasion from this island to Saldanha, and that, eagerly seizing 
the opportunity to escape from bondage and oppression, which the 
present moment of terror and confusion afforded them, they had fled 


for refuge and protection to the British squadron.’ 


In describing the conduct and sketching the character of the 
brave Elliot, during the siege of Gibraltar, the author has taken 
laudable pains, and has displayed considerable talents. The 
whole affords an interesting picture. 

Events deeply affecting the interests of Great Britain are in- 
cluded within the limits of the year 1782. The Parliament, 
tardily yielding to public opinion, at length obliged those 
ministers to quit the helm, whose councils had been as per- 
nicious as their measures had been weak. Lhe losses of several 
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of our settlements in the West Indies and America were’ ba 
lanced by the glorious atchievements of Rodney and Howe, in 
the splendid victory gained by the former on the 12th of April, 
and the gallant conduct of the latter by relieving Gibraltar in 
the face of the superior combined fleets of France and Spain, 
British fame also acquired at this time the highest lustre from 
the farther success of General Elliott, against an attack which, 


whether we regard the science displayed in forming the plan of 


it, or the extent of the force employed to carry it into effect, 
is without parallel in history. 

The annals of naval adventures perhaps contain nothing so 
tragical as the series of misfortunes which befell the squadron 
under Rear Admiral Graves, consisting chiefly of the prizes 
taken on the 12th of April, and which set sail from the West 
Indies for England on the 25th of July. In the narrative of | 
this calamitous voyage, the pen of the author appears greatly to 
advantage ; and the particulars of the storm, with the detail of 
afflicting events which it occasioned, are extremely well stated ; 
but we have not space to allow of our indulging the inclination 
which we feel to submit them to our readers. | 

The laurels of warlike triumph were now soon succeeded 
the olive branch of peace; an event desired by all classes of peo- 
ple, and which the situation of affairs rendered it indispensible to 
press. The treaties underwent severe criticism in Parliament; 
and the powerful party, by which they were opposed, succeeded 
in rendering them unpopular. ‘The conditions were no doubt 
humiliating: but it surely may be questioned whether this was to 
be attributed to the authors of the peacc, or to the conductors 
of the war. It is not a little curious that the treaty, against 
the terms of which so great an outcry was raised here, was 
equally unpopular in France; and that M. de Vergennes was 
as much blamed in the French capital, as the noble author of 
the peace of Paris was censured in London. We liye perhaps 
too near to the event, fairly to appreciate it: but we are in- 
clined to think that posterity will acknowlege the merits of that 
arrangement, and the ability displayed in the negotiations which 

receded it. 

In concluding, we cannot but remark that the mind is lost 
in wonder while contemplating the mass of heroic deeds, and 
the number of brilliant exploits, which are collected together 
within the compass of these volumes. ‘The author has execu- 
ted a laborious task, and has established a claim to the acknow- 
legements of his country. He has manifested remarkable di- 
ligence in the collection of materials; though, as already ob- 
served, by a little more of Jabour in arrangement, the conve- 


nience of the reader would have been materially consulted, and 
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the utility of the work increased. That this improvement was 
in the power of the author is evident from the able manner in 
which several parts of the work have been finished: but a 
generous public will be more disposed to cherish gratitude for the 
service which he has rendered, than to visit with severity the 
amperfections which may be discovered. 

Some Scotticisms are visible in the style of these volumes. Jo. 





Art. XI. The Lay of the Last Minstrel, a Poem. By Walter 
Scott, Esq. gto. pp. 330. 11. 58 Boards. Longman and 
Co, 1805. 


oe 


VY = cannot communicate the design of this produetion with 


more distinctness and precision than in the author’s own 
words : 


‘ The poem now offered to the public is intended to illustrate the 
customs and manners which anciently prevailed on the borders of Eng- 
Jand and Scotland. The inhabitants, living in a state partly pastoral 
and partly warlike, and combining habits of constant depredation 
with the influence of a rude spirit of chivalry, were often engaged in 
sccnes highly susceptible of poetical ornament. As the description 
of scenery and manners was more the object of the author, than a 
eombined and regular narrative, the plan of the ancient metrical ro- 
mance was adopted, which allows greater jatitude in this respect than 
would be consistent with the dignity of a regular poem. The same 
model offered other facilities, as it permits an occasional alteration of 
measure, which, in some degree, authorises the changes of rhythm in 
the text. ‘Che machinery, also, adopted from popular belief, would 
have seemed puerile in a poem which did not partake of the rudeness 
of the old ballad, or metrical romance. . 

¢ For these reasons, the poem was put into the mouth of an ancient 
Minstrel, the last of the race, who, as he is supposed to have sure 
vived the Revolution, might have caught somewhat of the refine- 
ment of modern poetry, without losing the simplicity of his original 
model. The date of the tale itself is about the middle of the 16th 
century, when most of the personages actually flourished. The time , 
occupied by the action is three nights and three days.’ 4 


cn ge a a ae 
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On the choice of a subject which is presumed to sanction an 
irregular narrative and irregular rhymes, we cannot bestow our 
most cordial gratulations ; nor on scenes‘and incidents merel 
local, and on manners and customs which have been obliterated 
in the civilization of mankind, can we linger with the fondness 
of regret. Mr. Scatt’s poetical projet is, nevertheless, original; 
and the plan and execution of his performance are alike ine ) : 
titled to a candid examination. 
The minstrel is represented as neglected in his old age, and 
wandering on the banks of the Yarrow, when he is received 
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with hospitality by the Duchess of Buccleugh and Monmouth, 
and encouraged to ing to his harp a tale of six cantos. The 
Jady of Branksome, an heroic dame, and conversant in magical 
arts, retires into her enchanted recess, and meditates, with de- 
termined purpose, to revenge the death of her beloved Lord 
‘Walter, who had fallen in a rencontre with the Kerrs of Cess- 
ford. Lord Cranstoun, who had espoused the interests of the 
Jatter, and had consequently incurred the displeasure of the 
high-minded lady, is the lover of her daughter Margaret. The 
fate of the Branksome family is faintly predicted in a mystee 
rious dialogue between the spirit of the Mountain and the spirit 
of the River. The anxious widow dispatches her faithful Sir 
William of Deloraine to the Monk of St. Mary’s Aisle, in the 
Abbey of Melrose, to procure an eventful book from the tomb 
of the wizard, Michael Scott. The Knight forthwith proceeds 
on his mission, and, with awful ceremony, obtains the volume, 
The hoary monk, by whose solemn aid this singular service is 
effected, dies on the following day; and Deloraine, scarccly ree 
covered from his terror, returns with the prize. On his way, 
however, he encounters Lord Cranstoun, who had just met 
with Lady Margaret, 1 in a neighbouring forest. Thr Knight, in 

spite of his valour, is unhorsed, and stretched bleeding on the 
ground: but his courteous adversary commands a malicious 
dwarf to convey him to the custle of Branksome, where his 
wounds are healed by the potency of spells. The elfin page, 
meantime, pursues his wicked devices ; and while he assumes 
tie form ot the young heir of Branksome, decoys him into the 
hands of the English. ‘The latter advance in hostile array, pub- 
Jicly accuse Deloraine of March treason, and require either that 
he should be delivered up to punishment, or that the young 
Lord should be detaiaed as a prisoner, and an English garrison 
placed in the castle. It is at length stipulated that Musgrave 
and Deloraine shall decide the affair by single combat, ‘The ar- 
rival of a numerous Scottish army, the proclamation of the 
truce, the festive intercourse of the opposite bands, and the 
circumstances cf the appointed conflict, are duly rehearsed, 
Deloraine is presumed to have killed Musgrave, and to present 
the young heir to his mother. Cranstoun, however, by virtue 
of his dwarf and the enchanted book, had personaied the knight, 
and, in consideration of this eminent service, obtains the moe 
ther’s consent to wed her daughter. ‘The merriment of the 
nuptial banquet is suddenly’ interrupted by darkness, which is 
as suddenly followed by dreadful thunder and lightning. De- 
Joraine perceives tle angry spirit of Michael Scott, and the 
chicftaing pndertake a pilgrimage to Mielrose to appease his 
shade, 
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The song thus concluded, in pity to his age, and in conside. 
ration of his professional merits, the Duchess assigns to the 
Minstrel a neat and comfortable cottage beneath the tower of © 
her castle. , | 

Even from this outline, it is obvious that the only machinery ‘| 
which ‘is employed 1s calculated to violate probability, without 
being necessary to the production of the principal events; that | 
the marriage feast is a superfluous appendage to the story; and : t 

thar the narrative is deficient in the coherence of its parts, and f 
in that deep interest which arises from striking and pathetic i 
incidents. In extenuation of these charges, we cannot admit 
that unity and consistency were objects of subordinate consi- 
deration, and that the old romancers indulged in much more 
wild and incongruous fictions: for he who professes to write 
a story, without much regard to the concatenation and character if 
of its parts, renounces, in course, the praise which is due to 
skilful invention, and to the judicious management of his sub- 
ject; and the copyist, who dispenses with the rugged and un fi; 
couth phraseology of his antient models, lies under no obli- 
gation to imitate the loosness or the extravagance of their nare 


) ' Yatives. 
Yet, if such defects can be redeemed by much faithful and 


lively painting, and by the beauty of many detached passages, 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel will stand absolved before the tri- 
bunal of criticism. Inthe course of noticing his former la- 
bours *, we suggested that Mr. Scott’s own compositions are 
greatly superior to those which he has collected and edited with 
such minuteness of version and luxury of typography; and 
the present volume farther corroborates our opinion. Where- 
' ever the Minstrel appears in his own person, we are gratified 

with the ease and elegance of the language, and with the deli- 
cate appropriation of sentiment and costume. By transcribing 
the Introduction at length, we shall confer an obligation on 


such of our readers as have not already perused it: 


‘ The way was longs, the wind was cold, 
The Minstrel was infirm and old; ws 
His withered cheek, and tresses gray, 

Seemed to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the Bards was he, 

Who sung of Border chivalry ; 

For, well-a-day ! their date was fled, 


His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
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And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 

He carolled, light ak at morn 3 

No longer, courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay ; 

Old times were changed, old manners gone, 
A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A. wandering harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door 3 
And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 
The harp, a King had loved to hear. 

: i ¢ He passed where Newark’s stately tower 





Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower ; 
Bi The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye— 
ait No humbler resting place was nigh. 
With hesitating step, at last, 
The embattled portal-arch he passed, 
Whose ponderous grate, and massy bar, 
i! Had oft rolled back the tide of war, ! 
= But never closed the iron deor 
Against the desolate and poor. 
The Duchess * marked his wéary pace, 
His timid mien, and reverend face, 
‘ And bade her page the menials tell, 
That they should tend the old man well: 
For she had known adversity, 
Though born in such a high degree ; 
In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 
Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb } 
¢ When kindness had his wants supplied, / 
And the old man was gratified, sighs 
Began to rise his minstrel pride. 
And he began to talk, anon, 
Of good Earl Francist, dead and gone, 
And of Earl Walter, rest him God! 
A braver ne’er to battle rode: 
And how full many a tale he knew, 
Of the old warriors of Buccleuch ; 





¢* Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth, representative 
of the ancient Lords of Buccleuch, and widow of the unfortunate 
James, Duke of Monmouth, who was beheaded in 1685.’ | 


¢+ Francis Scot, earl of Buccleuch, father to the duchess.? 


‘{ Walter, earl of Buccleuch, grandfather to the duchess, and a 
celebrated warrior.’ 


And. 
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And, would the noble Duchess deign : »! 


To listen to an old man’s strain, 
Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak, 
He thought even yet, the sooth to speak, 
That, if she loved the harp to hear, . | 
He could make music to her ear. 
¢ The humble boon was soon obtained ; 

The aged Minstrel audience gained. 
But, when he reached the room of state, 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance he wished his boon denied ; 2 
For, when to tune his harp he tried, { 
His trembling hand had lost the ease, ' 
da Which marks security to please ; | 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, | 

Came wildering o’er his aged brain— 

He tried to tune his harp in vain. 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him time, 

Till every string’s according glee 

Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 

He could recal an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churles, 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He had played it to King Charles the Good, 

When he kept court at Holyrood ; 

fend much he wished, yet feared, to try 

The long-forgotten melody. 
a” ‘ Amid the strings his fingers strayed, 

And an uncertain warbling made— 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 

And lightened up his faded eye, 

With all a poet’s extacy § 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along ; 

‘The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot ; 

Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost. 

Each blank, in faithless memory void, 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

T'was thus the atest Minstrex sung.’ 


The beginning of the third Canto is finely animated ; 


¢ And said I that my limbs were old ; 
And said I that my blood was cold, 
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And that my kindly fire was fled, 
And my poor withered heart was dead, 

¢ And that I might not sing of love >— 
How could I, to the dearest theme, 
That ever warmed a minstrel’s dream, 

‘ So foul, so false, a recreant prove ! 
How could I name love’s very name, 
Nor wake my harp to notes of flame! 


In peace, Love tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love.’ 


When the listening ladies ‘ approved the Master of the Song,’ 
and inquired about his friends and family, 


‘In solemn measure soft and slow, 
Arose a father’s notes of woe. 


¢ Sweet Teviot! on thy silver tide, 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore ; 
Where’er thou wind’st by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

_As if thy waves, since Time was born, 
Since first they rolled their way to Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 

Nor started at the bugle-horn, 


Unlike the tide of human time, 

Whieh, though it change in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, 

Its earliest course was doomed to know ; 
And, darker as it downward bears, 
Is stained with past and present tears. 

Low as that tide has ebbed with me, 
It still reflects to memory’s eye 
The hour, my brave, my only boy, 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. 
Why, when the volleying musket played 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 
Why was not I beside him laid !— 
Enough—he died the death of fame ; 
Enough—he died with conquering Greme.’ 


Harold’s lay, in the sixth Canto, is impressive and pathetic : 





¢ O listen, listen, ladies gay! _ 


No haughty feat of arms I tell; 
Sof: 
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Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 





And, genile ladye, deign to stay ! 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, , 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 


ss The blackening wave is edged with white ; 
To inch* and rock the sea-mews fly ; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 


‘¢ Last night the gifted seer did view 
A wet shroud rolled round ladye gay ; 
Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch : 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ??—~ 


——?Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 

But that my Ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 


«¢ Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Jindesay at the ring rides well, 
But that my sire the wine will chide, 


If ’tis not filled by Rosabeile.”— 


O’er Roslin al! that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

*T was broader than the watch-fire light, 
And brighter than the bright moon-beam. 


It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 
It reddened all the corpse-wood glen ; 
T'was seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from caverned Hawthornden. 


Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uucoffined lie ; 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 


Seemed all on fire within, around, 
Both vaulted crypt and altar’s pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, | 
And glimmered all the dead-men’s mail. 


Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair—= 
So still they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 


There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 








© Inch, Isle.’ 





‘¢ Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew! 
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Each one the holy vault doth hold— 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 
And each St. Clair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with knell s 
But the Kelpy* rung, and the Mermaid sung, 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle.’ 

Having thus pointed to some of the merits of this poerti, 
we must remark that the execution is not equally supported, but 
that the first two Cantos are superior to the remaining four ; 
that the measure is too frequently, and too abruptly, varied; that 
the lines are often prosaic, feeble, and incorrect in metre and 
thime ; and that, though the whole furnish convincing evidence 


— of facility in poetical composition, it also betrays many minor 


negligences, and much disregard of careful finishing. Such lines 
as the following are manifest violations of the harmony or of 
the dignity of poetic numbers : 

‘ Unwillingly himself he addressed.?— 

¢ And he called on the spirit of the fell.’ — 

¢ For, at a word, be it understood.’— 

¢ Whitslade the Hawk, and Headshaw came.?— 

What shall we say of such a burlesque and grating somen- 
clature as Watt Tyntinn, Todrig, Black Fobn, Hairilue, Grae 
mescleugh, Priesthaughswive, Priesthaugh Scrogg, &c.? 

The couplet 

¢ Harried the lands of Richard Musgrave, 
And slew his brother by dint of glaive” 


smells strongly of Hudibras ;—while 


© Diss Irn&, DIES ILLA, 
SOLVET S£CLUM IN FAVILLA,’ 


would make a capital figure in Drunken Barnaby’s Journal. 
On some occasions, Mr. Scott is too fond of technical terms. 
Buttress, plinth, and crypt, should be banished from the dic- 
tionary of the Muses; and he who is unskilled in heraldry and 
architecture will never comprehend the import of the ensuing 
description, though characteristically just: 
¢ By a steel-clenched postern door, 
‘They entered now the chancel tall ; 
The darkened oof rose high aloof 
On pillars lofty and light, and small; 
The keystone, that locked each ribbed aisle, 
Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-feuille ; 
The corbells were carved grotesque and grim 3 
And the pillars, with clustered shafts so trim, 
With plinth.and with capital flourished around, 
Seemed bundles of lances which garlands had bound.’ 





EEO 


‘* Kelpy, the Water Demon.’ 
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The notes are ccpious and learned, but not alwavs suffi- 
ciently illustrative of the text: the paper and type are also 
beautiful. We learn that a second and less expenisve edition 


is already in circulation. ® 
is already in cl ion | Muir, 
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Art. XII. Miscellaneous Plays, by Joanna Baillie. vo. pp. 458. 
9s. Boards. Longman and Kees. 


I’ this volume, Miss Baillie has departed from the plan on 

which her preceding Dramas had been conducted *, and 
has admitted a greater diversity of characters into each play. 
She still, however, announces her intention of pursuing her 
series according to her original design ; and she says that the 
hope of having ‘even but a very few of the pieces which she has 
offered to the public, represented to it with approbation, when 
some partiality for them as plays that have been frequently 
read shall have put it into the power of future managers to bring 
them upon the stage with less risk of loss than would be at 
present incurred, is sufficient to animate her to every exertion 
that she is capable of making.’ 

It has always appeared to us that our fair author has done 
wrong to her own powers in prescribing to them a system 
which is new and peculiar in some respects, and which in 
others partakes of the defects of the old moralities; instead of 
copying human life, and writing as good tragedies and comedies 
as she could possibly form after the best models. The result 
of her restricted efforts has generally been Mediocrity ; and 
we can perceive, in the present volume, that she still adheres 
even unconsciously to her system, and gives a hardness to her 
portraits from which a freer observation of Nature would have 
preserved them. ‘Lhe practice of deeping-down the under cha- 
racters of her plays has likewise accustomed her to a kind of 
flat dialogue, which is scarcely sufferable in the closet, and 
which could never be endured on the stave. Another consi- 
deration seems to have escaped her attenticn 5 that minuteness 
of detail is not compatible with successful representation ; and 
many of her scenes are wire-drawn in a manner which would 
fatigue both the actor and the spectator. A play ought to dif- 
fer considerably from a narrative: but some of Miss Baillie’s 
pieces consist almost entirely of narration. 

While perusing this as well as the former publication, we have 
more than once reflected that the author would have had a better 
chance of succeeding, had she written fewer plays. A selec- 
tion of the best scenes from her tragedies aud comedics, ree 
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* See Rev. Vol. xiii N.S. p. 31. 
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spectively, might have constituted a small number of good dra- 
mas: but at present the flat and unprofitable portions outweigh 
the good so much, that an impression of languor and weariness 

1€ predominant sensation of the reader. This feeling is not 
to be imputed solely to the circumstance of reading these plays 
successively ; for we have complied with the fair writer’s re- 
quest, and have perused them singly ; yet we camnot discover the 


“Dbeauties which we would gladly find in them. We perceive, 


————— ee ee ee 


however, considerable powers, though (as we think) injudi- 
ciously directed. To create a new species of dramatic poetry is 
zn object rather to be wished than attempted, by those who 
possess the finest genius: but to have produced the usual ef- 
fect of good writing, by attention to the established rules and 
best models of the art, was perhaps attainable by Miss Baillie. 
It is evident, then, that her want of success, in offering her 
plays for representation, has been owing to the experiment ; and 
that she has sacrificed unhappily at the altar of an unknown 
Muse. 

The first play in this volume is intitled Rayner, and pos- 
sesses so great a similarity in some passages to the German 
Dramas, that it required the previous assurance of the author 
to prevent suspicions of imitation. We are told, however, that 
Miss B. had read none of the German Dramatists, when this 
tragedy was written. ‘The plot is very irregular ; and though 
there are some touching passages, the whole wants elevation. 


We give the following scene as a sample : 


‘ACT fy¥. 


The inside of the Prison: Rayner and Elizabeth are discovered sitting 
sorrowfully by one another in earnest discourse. 


‘Rayner. Thou sayest well, my sweet Elizabeth ; 
In this I have against thy love offended. 
But in the brightness of fair days, in all 
The careless gaiety of unruffied youth, 
Smiling like others of thy sex, I loved thee ; 
Nor knew that thou wert also form’d to strive 
With the braced firmness of unyielding virtue 
In the dark storms of life—alike to flourish 
In sunshine or in shade —Alas ! alas! 
It was the thoughts of seeing thee-—but cease ! 
The die is cast ; I'll speak of it no more: 
The gleam which shews to me thy wond’rous excellence 
Glares also on the dark and lowering path 


That must our way divide. 
¢ExizasetH O no! as are our hearts, our way is one, 


And cannot be divided. Strong affection 
Contends with all things, and o’ercometh all things, 


I will 


























I will unto thee cling with strength so terrible, 
That hurian hands the hold will ne’er unlock. 
¢ Rayner. Alas, my love! these are thy words of woe, 

And have no meaning but to speak thy woe: 
Dark fate hangs o’er us, and we needs must part. 
The strong affection that o’ercometh all things, 
Shall fight for us indeed, and shall o’ercome: 

But in a better world the vantage lies 

Which it shall gain for us; here from this earth 
We must take different roads and climb to it, 
As in some pitiless storm two ’nighted travellers 
Lose on a wild’ring heath their ’tangled way, 

And meet again. 

‘Exizasetu. Ay, but thy way, thy way, my gentle Rayner—« 

Jt is a terrible one. 

Oh flesh and blood shrinks from the horrid pass ! 
Death comes to thee, not as he visiteth 
The sick man’s bed, pillow’d with weeping friends : 
O no! nor yet as on the battle’s field 

He meets the blood. warm’d soldier in his mail, 
Greeting him proudly.—Thou must bend thy neck, 
This neck round which mine arms now circled close 
Do feel the loving warmth of youthful life : 

Thou must beneath the stroke —O horrid ! horrid! 


‘Rayner (supporting her from sinking to the ground). 


¢ My dear Elizabeth, my most belov’d! 
Thou art affrighted with a horrid picture — 
By thine own fancy trac’d ; look not upon it: 
All is, not dreadful in the actual proof 
Which on th’ approach frowns darkly. Rouse thy spirit ; 
And be not unto me at this dark push 
My heaviest let ; thou who should’st be my stay. 
(She groans heavily.) 
What means that heavy groan? IIl speak its meaning, 
And say, that thou to nature’s weakness hast 
The tribute paid, and now wilt rouse thyself 
To meet with noble firmness what perforce 
Must be: and to a lorn and luckless man, 
Who holds in this wide world but thou alone, 
Prove a firm, gen’rous, and heart-buoyant mate, 
An the dark hour. Do I not speak it rightly ? | 
¢ExizasetH. Thou dost, thou dost! if nature’s weakness in me 
Would yield to the heart’s will. 
(Falling on his neck ina burst of sorrow.) 


©‘ Enter Father Marnonio. 


‘Maarngnio. My children, ye have been in woeful conference 
Too long: chide not my zeal that hither brings me 
To break upon it. On you both be shed 
Heav’n’s pitying mercy ! 

Rey. Marcu, 1806. X © Rayne 
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‘ Rayner. Amen, good Father ! thou dost call us children 
With a most piteous and kindly voice : 
Here is a daughter who in this bad world 
Will yet remain to want a father’s care ; 
Thus let me form a tie which shall be sacred ; 
( Putting Elizabeth’s Land into Mardonio’s. ) 
She has no parent. 


‘ Enter Keerer of the Prison. 
What brings thee here? we should be left in peace. 


‘ Keeper (to Rayner). 


- © Tam by a right noble stranger urged, 
Who says he has in many a rough compaign 
Serv’d with your valiant father in the wars, 
To let him have admittance to your presence. 
Bertram conducts him hither. 
¢ Rayner. Serv’d with mine honour’d father! and thus cireuin- 
stanc’d, 
Now comes to see his son! Well, be it so: 
This is no time for pride to winch and rear, 
And turn its back upon the patt’ring hail, 
Bearing the thunder’s shock. Let it e’en be; 
Admit him instantly. (calling him back.) 
—Nay, e’er thou goest, 
What 1s he call’d? 
¢ Keeper. The Gen’ral Hardibrand. 
‘ Rayner. An honour’d name. (Zxit Keeper. 
Retire, my love: (to Elizabeth.) 
I cannot bear to have thy woes exposed 


Before a stranger’s gaze. 
(She retires with Mardonio to an obscure part 


of the Prison at the bottom of the Stage. )’ 


These thoughts are just and natural : but they ‘* keep the road- 
qay ;”’ while the versitication wants melody, and in some lines 
stands in great need of the filee We mention this defect be- 
cause we are sure that it may be corrected ; for in other parts of 
the piece, we meet with very sweet passages, such as the fol- 
lowing on a lady’s death: 

* One lovely bush of the pale virgin thorn, 
Bent o’er a little heap of lowly turf, 


a Is all the sad memorial of her worth; 
“All that remains to mark where she is laid.’ (P. 17.) 


OF the Comedy,. intitled Zhe Country Inn, we cannot speak 
highly. ’ The characters are either tame or tiresome; slender 
interest is excited by the plot; and we find but little wit to 
supply the place of interest. Among the Dramatis Persone, 





_ we observe ‘ Amaryllis,’ a Post, in direct opposition to the 
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sexual system of all Pastorals. We can see no good reason 
for this deviation from rule. : 

The last Tragedy .in the volume, Constantine Paleologus, is 
written with more warmth and spirit. It abounds in noble 
sentiments, and is intended for a piece of considerable bustle : 
for the spectator would sit, during its performance, under a 
perpetual cannonade. We could not help smiling at the fol- 
lowing directions for the Machinist, which 


«* Speak plain cannon-fire, and smoke, and bounce.” 
Shakspeare. 


‘ACT V. 
‘SCENE I. An open space near the walls of the city, with half- 


ruin’d houses on each side, and a row of arched pillars thrown acress the 
middle of the stage, as if it were the remains of some ruined public building 5 
thro” which is seen in the back-ground, a breach in the walls, and the con- 
fused fighting of the besieged, envelopped in clouds of smoke and dust. The 
noise of artillery, the battering of engines, and the cries of the combatants 
heard as the curtain draws up, and many people discovered on the front of 
the stage, running about in great hurry and confusion, and some mounted 
upon the roofs of the houses overlooking the battle.’ : 


The versification, however, is far from being exact; and the 
expressions are often trivial, even when the force of the sen- 
timent ought to have elevated them. ‘Thus, when the Em- 
press Valeria is in great and natural perplexity, respecting the 
event of the siege, we have these lines: 


‘Vaceria. Thou dost impress me with a strange desire, 
As tho’ it were upon my mind impress’d 
By secret supernatural power. Methinks, 
Were this dread night with all its dangers past, 


I too would fain——Ha! hark! what noise is that ? 
( Listening with great alarm.) 


Hark, hark ! it is the sound of many sounds, 
Mingled and terrible, tho’ heard afar.’ | 

This Sound of many Sounds is almost ludicrous; and Valeria 
quits the stage with a most familiar expression, beneath the 
dignity of tragedy ;—* I'll go myself !’=eas if she could go 
without herself. : 

We shall, however, present our readers with a more ample 


specimen of the dialogue of this play ; 


© Constantine (to Othus as he ts about to go after the others). 


Wilt thou go also, Othus ? 
¢Oruus. Not if your highness does command my stay. 
¢ Constantine. Ah, gentle friend ! I do no more command | 
But this distresses thee. Weil, gen’rous man, 
Thou art commanded. ( Pointing to a seat, atd they both sit.) 
X. 2 ‘. Here, 
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* Here, by thy friendly side, 
I'll give my heart a little breathing space ; 
For oh ! the gen’rous love of these brave men, 
Holding thus nobly to my sinking fate, 
Presses it sorely. 
From thee nor from myself can I conceal 
The hopeless state in which I am beset. 
No foreign prince a brother’s hand extends 
In this mine hour of need ; no christian state 
Sends forth its zealous armies to defend 
This our begirded cross: within our walls, 
Tho’ with th’ addition of our later friends, 
I cannot number soldiers ev’n sufficient 
To hold a petty town ’yainst such vast odds. 
I needs must smile and wear a brow of hope, 
But with thee, gentle Othus, I put off | 
All form and seeming ; I am what I am, 
A weak and heart-rent man.—Wilt thou forgive me? 
For I in truth must weep. 

‘Oruus. Yes, unrestrained weep, thou valiant soul 
With many a wave o’er-ridden ! Thou striv’st nobly 
Where hearts of sterner stuff perhaps had sunk ; 

And o’er thy fall, if it be so decreed, 

Good men will mourn, and brave men will shed tears, 
Kindred to those which now thou shed’st. Thy name 
Shall in succeeding ages be remember’d 

When those of mighty monarchs are forgot. 

‘Constantine. Deceive me not; thy love deceiveth thee. 
Men’s actions to futurity appear | 
But as th’ events to which they are conjoin’d 
To give them consequence. A fallen state, 

In age and weakness fall’n, no hero hath; 
For none remain behind unto whose pride 
The cherish’d mem’ry of his acts pertains. 
O no, good Othus, fame I look not for. 
But to sustain in breaven’s all-seeig eye, 
Before my fellow men, in mine own sight, 
With graceful virtue and becoming pride, 
The dignity and honour of a man, 
Thus station’d as I am, I will do all 
That man may do, and I will suffer all— 
My heart within me eries, that man can suffer. 
(Starting up with vehemence, and holding up beth hands firmiy 
clenched. ) 
Shall low- born men on scaffolds firmly tread, 
For that their humble townsmen should not blush, 
And shall 1 shrink ? No, by the living God! 
1 will not shrink, albeit I shed these tears. 
‘Oruus. To be in toils and perils, nay in sufferings, 


Upon his side, is to the noble mind 
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A state of happiness beyond the bliss 
Of calm inglorious ease. 
‘Constantine. O no, good Othus! thou misjudgest of me. 
I would, God knows, in a poor woodman’s hut 
Have spent my peaceful days, and shar‘d my crust 
With her who would have cheer’d me, rather far 
Than on this throne; but, being what I am, 
- Pll be it nobly. 
‘Oruus. Yes, thou wilt be it nobly, spirit as brave 
As e’er wore Cesar’s name ! 


©‘ ConsTaNTINEe (smiling sorrowfully ), 


‘ Yes, there is cause for me ; there is good cause. 
But for those valiant men, link’d in my fate, 
Who have in other lands their peaceful homes 
And dear domestic ties, on whom no claim 
Lays its strong hold—alas ! what cause have they ? 
What is their recompense ? Fame is not mine ; 
And unto them O this doth press my heart ! 
A heart surcharg’d with many cares, and press’d 
With that besides, which more than all—with that 
Whieh I have wrestled with—which I have strove— 
With that which comes between me and myself— 
The self that as a Christian and a man 
I strongly strove to be 
‘Qruus. You have before some secret cause of trouble 
Hinted in broken words: will not your highness 
Unto a faithful friend 


*CoNsTANTINE (turning away from him). 


No, no, good Othus! 
Sometimes I dream like a distracted man 
And nurse dark fancies. Power and lawless will— 
Defenceless beauty — Mahomet — Valerita— 
Shape out of these wild words whate’er thou wilt, 


For I can say no more. 


‘Ornus. Alas, I know it all! 

‘ConsTANTINE. And yet why should it thus disturb my mind? 
A thought, perhaps, that in no other breast 
Hath any shelter found.—It is my weakness : 

] am ashamed of it.—I can look 

On my short-fated span and its dark bound : 

I can, God strength'ning me, my earthly task 
Close as becomes a king ; and, being clos’d, 
‘Yo that which in this world’s tumultuous stage 
Shall happen after it, I am as nothing.’ 

Our readers may now judge how far our strictures on the 
dialogue of these plays are well founded. We must confess 
that we see no prospect of brightening the chain of Miss B.’s 
dramatic efforts by lengthening it; and we would therefore 


syecommend that there should be fewer links, more carefully 
X 3 polished, 
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polished, and that the fashion of the work, instyad of attempt- 
ing ambitious singularity, should be copied from some good 
old artist. It is perhaps impossible to effect more than our best 
dramatic writers have already accomplished: let this fair au- 
thor, then, be contented with trying to imitate instead of de- 
viating from the most successful efforts of human genius. Fey 








Arr. XII. Letters to the Rev. Thomas Belsham, on some import 
ant Subjects of Theological Discussion, referred to in his Discourse 
on Occasion of the Death of the Rev. Joseph Priestley, LL.D., 

i &c. By John Pye Smith. 8vo. pp.130. 38. Boards. John- 

hh | son. 

Art. XIV. A Vindication of certain Passages in a Discourse on Occa- 

| sion of the Death of Dr. Priestley, and a Defence of Dr. Priestley’s: 
4 Character and Writings, in Reply to the. Animadversions of the 

; (" Rev. John Pye Smith. In Letters to a Friend. By Thomas 

i Belsham. 8vo. pp.109. 38. Boards. Vidler. 1805. 


J" the department of theology, we are not only presented with 
the greatest possible contrariety of opinions, but we observe 
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iy 
¥ also a general astonishment excited among the advocates of 
t uf f ! 
Bi ditferent sects by this very phenomenon. By the force of early 
Ps association, and by particular trains of thought and reflection, 
‘ one man shall regard a certain creed as the essence of truth and 
the basis of sound morality ; while another, contemplating the 
‘ 


same object in a different light, and with sentiments running 
in an opposite direction, shall pronounce it to be the grossest 
error and impiety. It is curious to trace the progress of self-delu- 
sion, and the influence of a darling system even on enlightened 
minds; and to observe how dextrously the intellectual powers i 
are employed in beclouding the judgment, and all the strength 3 
of reason is exerted in support of mere prejudice. Propositions, 
which are diametrically opposite to each other, cannot both be 
d] F true; yet both find abettors equally zealous and congientious, In 
Mr.Smith and Mr, Belsham, we have two gentlemen whose sen- 
timents are as completely adverse to each other as the Northern 
and Southern Poles: but we cannot say that, in our estima- 
tion, they support the question with equal force of argument. 
We shall hope, however, in our report of the controversy, to 
do justice to both. 
Mr. Smith is a calvinistic divine; who, offended at the point- 
ed attack on Calvinism made by Mr, Belsham in his Sermon on 
Dr. Priestley’s death *, enters warmly into the defence of his 
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* See Rev. Vol. xliv. N.S. p. 444. 
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favourite system; and we must admit that he displays great 
ingenuity in exhibiting the articles of his faith in such a man- 
ner as to screen them, as much as it was possible, from the ob» 
jections of his adversary. Those features of Calvinism, which 
are regarded by many Christians as most odious and abhorrent, 
are veiled by a new mode of statement; and all the address of 
the theological dialectifign is displayed, in obviating the dif_- 


culties with which this creed is encumbered in the contempla-- 


tion of the moral philosopher. He ingenuously owns ‘that his 
view of the subject is different from that which most Calvinistic 
writers have given ;’ so that Mr. Smith’s creed may be called 
new-fashioned Calvinism. ‘We shall give a part of it in its 


' new dress: 


¢ The infinitely glorious and amiable Being (God), in order to dif- 
fuse his own intrinsic excellence, has created a dependent system; and 
has subjected it to general laws of physical and moral order, laws 
supremely wise, good and holy, and, in the moral government, re- 
cognizing and directing the natural accountableness of intelligent 
creatures, The law of the moral system corresponds to the natural 
powers of its subjects. It only demands, to the full extent of those 
powers, attachment and obedience to a Being, whose claims of desert, 
from his amiableness, his beneficence, and his authority, are infinite 
and unalienable. A less demand, or any subsequent receding from 
its extent, can be demonstrated to be a subversion of the divine holi- 
ness, equity, benevolence, wisdom, and truth, or of all order and 
fitness ina moral system, Complete holiness, therefore, or obedience 
to the full extent of natural ability, is the perpetual and indispensable 
duty of every accountable creature: and, by a sovereign constitution 
of divine goodness, it is connected with complete happiness, 

¢ All created existence is a concatenation of subordinate causes and 
consequences, originating in the will and power of God, constantly 
supported by him, and terminating in the most glorious display of 
‘His excellencies: ‘That part of this great system of necessity which 
refers to the moral government of individual men, proceeds from an 
act of the divine will which we call predestination to life, or election 
to holiness and consequent felicity. 

‘ There is no necessity for supposing a predestination to death, in 
. the same sense as the former, that is to the means and the consequent 
end: For the occurrence of sin may be satisfactorily accounted for 
on other principles ; though without pretending to the removal of 
every difficulty im a subject, the entire comprehension of which is 

robably unsuited to our present state and faculties. 

¢ As it can be proved that the obligations of the creature to love 
and obey the blessed God are derived from the osyect, and are 
therefore INFINITE: so it is capable of strict moral demonstration 
that the violation of those obligations is :nfnitely criminal ; that is, sin, 
with respect to its object, is an iafinite evil. 

‘¢ Sin, therefore, peserves an infinite, that is an everlasting, pune 
ishment. The nature of this punishment is not an arbitrary inflic- 
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tion, but a necessary consequence of moral evil. This proposition 
can be denied on no principles but such as are subversive of the goe 
vernment and the perfections of God ; or principles virtually athe- 
istical.’ 

This system, which is pronounced by its learned advocate to 
be ‘ the perfection of reason, harmony, and moral beauty,’ will | 
appear to many of Mr. Smith’s readers to be destitute of all the 
qualities which he assigns to it. Without involving ourselves 
in the dispute, we shall express a wish that Mr. Smith would 
consider how far it is strictly correct to estimate the criminality 
of sin solely with a reference to the object against whom the 
offence is committed. Must not also the nature and capacity 
of the sinner be taken into consideration? If all sin be infi- 
nitely criminal, one sin must be as atrocious as another; and 
where is the ‘ moral beauty” of this representation? Where, 
moreover, is the moral beauty of making everlasting punish- 
ments the necessary consequence of the sins of an imperfect being?* 
Is it, we may ask, ‘the perfection of reason’ to describe the race 
of mankind as violating the law of God in a federal head, be- 
fore they had any existence ; and in obtaining righteousness by 
imputation, when virtue and vice are qualities of the mind and 
heart, and cannot be predicated but of the individuals them- 
selves in whom virtue or vice shall be found? If, again, all 
mankind from eternity had been divided into two classes, Elect 
and Reprobate, how can it be said that §* God is sot willing that 
any should perish ?” Mr. Smith, indeed, remarks § that there is 
no necessity for supposing a predestination to death in the 
same sense as predestination to life:’ but in the govern- 
ment of God, which he represents to be ¢ a concatenation 
of subordinate causes and consequences,’ predestination in one 





* Divines of Mr. Smith’s sect are incessantly urging the infinite 
evil of sin because it is committed against an infinite being: but they 
do not consider that, if all the actions of the creature are infinite be. 
cause they must be viewed in reference to the Creator, then all the 
motions in inanimate nature, as well as all the actions of intelligent 
beings, are infinite in their consequences. It is singular that the 
very preacher, who asserts sin to be’ an infmite evil, should represent 
it as displaying the glory of God. Can it be thought honourable tq 
the Almighty and the Allwise to permit an infinite evil? As well 
might we represent infinite truth as delighting in infinite error. 

If'sin originates, as Mr. S. asserts, in the necessary condition and 
circumstances of finite existence, can it, on his own ground, demand 
an infinite punishment ? Can a being, who is stated to be prone to 
alteratien and change, be intitled to an infinite punishment, should 
he accidentally alter or change? The argument of the Calvinist is, 
Man must sin because he ts finite, and be punished everlastingly be- 
cause God is infinite; what persuasive and captivating logic!! 
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ease must include the means as well as the end; and his inge- 
nuity, which we shall notice in our Catalogue *, is ineffectually 
exerted to remove the obvious objection. 

Mr. Belsham, had he met Mr. Smith on his own ground, and 
taken Calvinism on his own representation of it, might with- 
out fear have joined issue with his correspondent ; he does not, 
however, choose particularly to discuss Mr. Smith’s views of the 
subject ; and to prove that he has not cartcatured Calvinism, he 
appeals to that delineation of Calvinistic faith which is given in 
the well-known and approved manual of the doctrine, the As- 
sembly’s Catechism. The following passage will shew that 
Mr. Belsham has not been guilty of misrepresentation : 


‘ The Assembly’s Catechism teaches, in answer to the seventh 
question, that, * the decrees of God are his eternal purpose according 
to the counsel of his will, whereby for his own glory he hath fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass.” | : 

¢ From this it evidently follows, that the fall of man is ane of those 
events which was ordained for the glory of God. 

‘ We are further taught, in reply to the sixteenth question, * that 
the covenant being made with Adam, not only for himself, but for 
his posterity ; ati mankind, descending from him by ordinary gene- 
_ fation, sinned in him, and fell with him in his first transgression.” 
Thus, for the glory of God, all mankind were predestinated to sin in 
Adam, and to fall with him. 

¢ This celebrated symbol of the true calvinistic faith preceeds to 
teach us, in answer to the two succeeding questions, ‘that the fall 
brought mankind into an estate of sin and misery :”” also, that ‘the 
sinfulness of that estate, whereunto man fell, consists in the guilt of 
Adam’s first sin, the want of original righteousness, and the corruption 
of the whole nature, which is commonly called original sin, together 
with all actual transgressions which flow from it.’? Hence it follows, 
that God, for his own glory, has fore-ordained that all mankind shall 
be guilty of Adam’s first sin, together with all actual transgressions 
that flow from it. | 

‘ Now comes the donne bouche. The question next proposed is, 
«© What is the misery of that estate, whereinto man fell?” And the 
answer to it is in these memorable words: ‘*‘ 4LZ mankind by the 
fall lost communion with God, are under His WRATH AND CURSE, 
and so made Jiable to all the miseries of this life, to death itself, and 
to the P4INS OF HELL FOR EVER.” 

¢ That is, God having from all eternity fore-ordained for his own 
glory that all mankind shall be guilty of Adam’s first sin, for his own 
glory he hath further fore-ordained, that, by this fall they shall lie 
under his wraTu and cursE, and be made liable to the pains of hell 
for ever!!! 

'€ To add to the horror of the picture, and to accumulate ineult 
Bpon injury, it is further asked in the twentieth question, “ Did God 
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leave aif mankind to perish in the estate of sin and misery?” To which 
the answer subjoined is, that ** God out of mere good pleasure, from 
al] eternity, elected SOME to everlasting life.’ 

‘ What then is God? It is truly replied, in one of the most con- 
cise and comprehensive definitions which was ever given, in answer to 
the fourth question of this Catechism: ** God is a spirit, infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, jus- 


tice, goodness, and truth.” 
¢ But what is the God of Calvinism? A gloomy arbitrary tyrant, 


2 malignant omnipotent demon. 


¢ Therefore the God of Calvinism is not the TRUE GOD, is not 
the God of Christians, is not the God and Father of Jesus, is not 
that God whose name is LOVE. 


¢ This, Sir, is the system that I am accused of having caricatured 
It is the system concerning which T have pronounced, and I now 
solemnly repeat the charge, that it is * a tremendous doctrine, which, 
had it really been taught by Christ and his apostles, their gospel 
might truly have been denominated, not the doctrine of peace and 
good will, but a message of wrath and injustice, of terror and despair.”® 
I have spoken of it, and while life aud breath and intellect remain, 


I shall ever speak of it as “‘a rigorous, a gloomy, and a pernicious 
system,” as ‘‘ full of horror, as the very extravagance of errors,”’ and, 


as ‘4a mischtevous compound of impiety and idolatry.” 


We shall leave our readers to judge how far Mr. Smith has 
succeeded in freeing Calvinism from the objections which have 
been generally made to it, and how far Mr. Belsham is justi- 
fied in that strong and pointed condemnation of it which he 
glories in reiterating. 

Mr. Smith accuses Mr. B. of glaring inconsistency, when 
he asserts that Dr. Priestley was indebted to his early education 
among the Calvinists for some of his best principles and im- 

ressions. Indeed, he here thinks that he has his antagonist 
so completely in his power, that he capers and curvets round 
him with all the confidence of victory: but he finds his mis- 
take when they meet, lance to lance.. . Because a strict and ri- 
gid sect may be found to nourish good principles, and to foster 
virtuous habits, are we to infer that the doctrines of that sect are 
all conformable to truth? Have not men in every age been seen, 
who have united irreproachable morality to the most indefen- 
sible creeds? Itis happy for the world that the absurdities of 
system do not operate, as we might often suppose they would, 
on the heart: for if confirmed immorality were the universal 
concomitant of error, our present state would be miserable in 
the extreme. "Whatever may be our opinion of the speculative 
and highly metaphysical tenets of Calvinism, it is but justice to 
this sect to observe that its members are in general exemplary | 
for their piety and virtue ; and this fact is sufficient to exculpate 


Mr, Belsham from the charge of inconsistency in bearing testi- 
mony 
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mony to the good impressions which Dr. P. in early life re- 
ceived from them, though, in the same breath, -he asserts the 
creed of the Galvinists to be the extravagance of error. 


¢ If (says Mr. 0.) I had maintained that Dr. Priestley owed his 
best principles and impressions to an early education in the pecudar 
doctrines of Calvinism, the triumph might have been just ; but as the 
case stands, had this gentleman allowed himself to reflect, that the 
doctrine of a sect is one thing, and its discipline another, and that all 
sects hold many important practical srinciples in connection with their 
own peculiar tenets, he would have seen that he needed not to have 
felt the anxiety which he expresses, for the credit and consistency 
of the author of the Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind.’ , 

The subsequent part of the correspondence relates to a quota- 
tion or two made by Dr. Priestley from the Fathers, in his 
‘¢ History of larly Opinions concerning Jesus Christ,” and to 
Mr. Belsham’s account of the progress of the Trinitarian doc- 
trine. Mr. B. allows that Mr. 5. has detected a misconception 
of a passage cited by Dr. P. from Chrysostom: but he shews 
that Mr. Smith, in his explanation of the same passage, is 
equally mistaken. He has so far succeeded, also, in vindi- 
cating the character of his deceased friend, that Mr. Smith, 
much to his honour, has omitted in a new edition of his let- 
ters the heavy allegation against Dr. Priestley, ‘ that implicit 
reliance cannot safely be placed on his representations, even in 
the cases of the plainest fact.” : 

On what Mr. S. terms the Unitarian Mystery, he endea- 
vours tobe jocular ; and, as Mr.B. might feel this to be the weak 
part of his system, he does not relish the pleasantry of his anta- 
gonist: but he makes the best reply in his power ; and we can- 
not help him to a better, were we ever so much disposed. 

In the support of the Humanity of Christ, as maintained by 
Unitarians, the passage in Acts, ii. 22. is often quoted; on 
which Mr. Smith makes this reflection; ‘ How is this misun- 
derstood passage hackneyed by Unitarians !’ We are not, how- 
ever, informed in what respect it is misunderstood. The words 
are so plain as scarcely to be capable of two meanings. 

This controversy is a complete specimen of theological thrust 
and parry. Each combatant shews himself adroit in the science 
of attack and defence : but it is difficult for the parties to keep 
their temper perfectly unruffled. We should be happy to find 
that mutual candour, if not truth, were promoted by such con- 
_ tests: yet we have too much experience of religious warfare to 


cherish so pleasing a hope. 
Mo-y. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MARCH, 1806. 


POETRY. 


Art. 15. The Victory of Trafalgar. A Naval Ode in Commemo- 
ration of the Heroism of the British Navy. By Samuel Maxey, 
Esq. 4to. 28. Johnson. 

THE epithet descriptive belongs to this ode, though it has not been as- 

suin:d bythe author; and perhaps, indeed, Mr. Maxey has been too 
minutely circumstantial, and has thus diminished the poetical effect 
which it must have been his object to produce. Every particular of the 
well-feught day is detailed in verse ; from the telegraphic signal before 
the battle, “ England expects every man to do his duty,” to the pious 
thanksgiving to ‘* Almighty God the giver of all victory,”’ ordered by 

Admiral Collingwood at its conclusion ; —the bearing down to engage 

—breaking the enemy’s line—close action—the priming, loading, and 

firing—the blowing up of the Achille—the ineffectual attempt of two 

ships of the enemy to board the ‘T’emeraire—the striking of the flags 
of 19 French and Spanish ships to British valour, &c. To the par- 
ticulars of the action, 1s added an account of the subsequent storm, 
and of the generous exertions of our tars in behalf of the vanquished. 


We copy three stanzas, to speak for themselves ; 
“. 


¢ Let signal now be made 
For closer action,’ Nexson said; 
The signal flies. 
Scarce had these words his lips exprest, 
When the fell bullet pierc’d his breast, 
Convulsions soon the fatal wound attest, 
Prostrate he lies ! 


¢ Surgeons and friends attend, 
In vain their kind assistance lend ; 
The ball’s too deep: 
His eye no more emits its ray, 
His cheeks a pallid hue betray ; 
In his attendants’ arms he faints away, 
As round they weep. 


¢ But e’er his eyelids close, 
While yet the gushing crimson flows, 
Which life supplies, 


A transient gleam of joy appears 
To animate him, when he hears 
What ships had struck ; then, ’mid the sailors’ cheers, 


Calmly he dies.’ 


Mr. Maxey terms his ode ‘ an unostentatious effort in poetry ;? and 
having been evidently composed in great haste, to meet the warm 
fe.lings of the public, we have not surveyed it with an eye of close 


eviticism. 
Mo-y. Art. 




















Montury Caratocur, Poetry. gIy } 
Art.16. Nelson Triumphant, A Poem. By T. Myers. 4to. 28. 6d. | 
Richardson. 


Some expressions in this poem bear a near resemblance to parts of 
* Nelson’s tomb, &c.’? by Mr. Fitzgerald, noticed in a former Re- 
view: but we venture not to pronounce them plagiarisms ; because 
it is very obvious that when two writers are employed on the 
same subject, each must recollect the prominent features of that sub- 
ject ; and when they paint the same action, they must often use the 
same words. If Nelson’s atchievements are to be exhibited, if his 
pursuit of the flying squadron of the enemy to the West Indies and 
his triumph at Trafalgar are to be described, ‘* the torrid clime 
and the tainted gale’? will be introduced in the first instance, and 
“¢ shatter’d navies and the victor-ship” in the last: but when the 
descriptions continue nearly similar through four successive Ithes, ag 
ne is the case at p. 11. the suspicion of plagiarism will attach. 
Mr. Myers’s line 


_ © Brave Netson sought those ships, but sought in vaia,” 
closely imitates Mr. Fitzgerald’s | 
‘© Nelson has sought but long had sought in vain ;” | 

And the following | | 
‘ Britannia triumphs—but her Nelson’s gone,’ 


' 1s not unlike Mr. F.’s | 
‘¢ England’s triumphant—but her Nelson dies.”* 


The ensuisg, however, no one will claim of Mr. Myers 


‘ Glorious his life in ev’ry stage hag been, | 
Yet ‘ dust to dust” concludes the earthly scene.” May. 


Art. 19. Ferses on the Victory of Trafalgar ; andthe Death and Fu- 
neral of Admiral Lord Nelson. By the Rev. William Tremen- 
heere, A.B. Late Chaplain of His Majesty’s late Ship the Va- 
liant. gto. 1s. Faulder. 
i We wish to praise when the intention is commendable, but, in 
certain cases, it is impossible. Mr. Tremenheere is perhaps intitled 
to our respect as aman and asa clergyman: but as a poct we cannot 
say to him—** Well done.” po 


Art. 18. The Fight off Trafalgar. A descriptive Poem. By 
George David Harley, Comedian, &c. 4to. 28. Longman 
and Co. 

As we have before intimated, when a croud of poets are occupied ia 
celebrating the brilliant fight off Tr: falgar, and in offering the tribute 
of the Muse to the merits of the hero who gloriously fell in the arms of 
victory, coincidence of sentiment is in many respects so unavoidable, 
that the mere repetition of the same thoughts, or the use of the same 
epithet and expression, by several writers, will not subject them to the 
imputation of plagiarism. Mr. Harley, therefore, might have saved 
bimself the trouble of the apology which he offers on this head. In his 
enthusiastic admiration of the gallant chief, none of his brother bards 
can surpass him; but the critic: who expects the fire of genius to be 

| chastened . 
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chastened -by taste, and to be subservient to correctness, will on ses 
veral occasions be induced rather to sigh than applaud. Some of 
Mr. Harley’s ideas are extravagant, and the effort at sublimity ters 
minates in downright bathos. His muse is in such a violent hurry, 
that she will not stay to complete the sense of the very first couplet 
of the poem, which begins thus : 


¢ To tell of the deeds British valour hath done, | 
Were the sands of fer ocean and the beams of Jer sun.—? 


* Had he given himself time, how easily would he have expressed his 
meaning; : 
¢ To tell of the deeds British valour has done 
Were to count ocean’s sands or the beams of the sun.” 


. To represent the subsequent storm as ‘ the dirge of the heavens’, 
expressive of ‘ the grief of the skies’ at the fall of Nelson, is a spe- 
cies of poetic extravagance, which, however admired in the last age, 
will not be tolerated in the present. When we are informed respect- 
ing the hero, that ‘ his soul was a whole fleet,” Mr, Harley must for- 
give us if we compare his bombast to a line in Scriblerus, 


«* Himself an army and his spear a wood.” 
We cannot perceive the beauty of such couplets as the fol- 
lowing : 
¢ Lopp’d, batter’d and broke—in the life of a span, 
And a course which ne’er mortal more gloriously ran !? 











« Then farewell our Hero! the great and the good! 
The seas where he conquer’d, yet boast him in blood.” 


4, FE he tine 





* From our seas flow the rivers that water dis plains’ 


_is net only obscure, but exhibits an inverted metaphor. ' 
‘We shall transcribe a single stanza as no unfair specimen of the 
whole : 

¢ The sculptor shall chissel with exquisite grace 
The strength of his soul and the fire of his face, 
The pillar shall rise, and the monument tell; 
How greatly he conquer’d—how gloriously fell ! 

. But mould’ring are all the vain Tome of art, 
The boast of all busts is a whole nation’s heart !— 
Which to time’s latest hour shall, to valour sincere, 
With its blood feed the laurel and furnish a tear, 
For the fight off Trafalgar.’ 


This is the burden of each of the 30 stanzas of which the poem 





_ ;8 composed. ) : Moy. 


Art. 19. An Essay on Man, upon Principles opposite to those of 
_ . Lord Bolingbroke; in four Epistles. With a Preface and 
-{ Notes. By W. Churchey. 1zmo. pp. 115. 48. Beards, 
Kirby. 

We doubt not that this attempt, though extremely bold, is the 


- @ffspriog of good intention. Startled by the apparently dangerous 
tendency 
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tendency of some of the equivocal positions in Pope’s. celebrated 
Essay on Man, Mr. Churchey conceived the design of composing a 
similar poem on evangelical principles. The human species, how- 
ever, may be treated ina physical or moral point of view ; and, in 
either case, the subject may, with sufficient propriety, be intitled 
‘an Essay on Man.’ This expression, in itself sufficiently limited 
and humble, does not necessarily include the consideration of theolo- 
tical dogmas, nor even the pure precepts of the Gospel.. We nei- 
ther wish to blame Mr. Pope, because’ he did not connect with his 
theme the doctrines of Christianity, nor are we inclined to censure 
Mr. Churchey, because he thinks it proper to celebrate in verse his 
views of revealed religion: yet the formal contrast of his pions effu- 
sions, with the splendid ethics and inimitable numbers of the bard of 
Twickenham,’ reminds us of the imprudent desire of certain purita- 
nical preachers, who adapted their devotional strains to favourite na- 
tional airs of a very opposite complection. | 

Having thus stated our disseat to the general scheme of the pre- 
sent essay, we hope that we shall be excused from entering on the 
contraricties of ‘sentiment suggested by the perusal of the rival 
poems. The prosecution of such a task, would necessarily involve 
much tedious discussion of profound but hackneyed topics, in the 
consideration of which the most acute and the most upright of men 
are not exempt from error. Besides, the voice of the public has 
already appreciated the merits of these very unequal performances. | 
The fame of the first can die only with the language in which it is 
written, while that of the second is already hastening to oblivion. 

While we allow that Mr. Churchey’s verses sometimes aspire to 
the paint and smoothness of their prototypes, we must likewise ac- 
knowlege that they seldom awake sublime emotions, or melt:us into 
tenderness. The illustrations are neither copious nor happy; and 
the author more frequently appears in the character of a polemical 
divine than in that of an enlightened philosopher, or of the nursling 
of genius.— The principal object of his poem is to deduce human 
happiness from the original depravity of mankind, the consequent 
atonement of Christ, and the vital impulses of the spirit of grace. 
In pursuance of these views, the first epistle opens with an address 
to Mr. Wilberforce, which is followed by an invocation to the Deity. 
The search for truth, as it is revealed in the Scriptures, and con- 
trasted with the uncertainty and futility of scientific inquiry, is then 
recommended as our principal concern; and the doctrine of original 
sin is maintained, and objections to it are answered. In the second 
epistle, various arguments are adduced in support of the fall of man, 
and in opposition to several of Pope’s favourite maxims. The third 
exhibits a contrast between the highest efforts of human virtue and 
the divine character, as exemplified in the life of Socrates and of 
Jesus Christ. The eloquence, miracles, and atonement of the Sa- 
viour, the progress of sin, and the doctrine of universal salvation, 
are next specially commemorated. The vanity of knowlege and 
talents, whén opposed to the Christian scheme of redemption, the 
cerruptions of the church, the subtile and precarious nature of me- 
taphysical and physical disquisitions, seenfutation-of Locke’s aaa 
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of innate ideas, a description of the millenium, and a summary of 
the Gospel system, form the principal contents of the remaining 
epistle. 

Pin Mr. Churchey’s train of sentiment we cordially participate, 
when he reprobates the continuance of the slavestrade, the indigcri- 
minate use of capital punishments, and the gloomy creed of Calvin : 
but if all men be transgressors from the womb, we see not why 


children should be absolved from the general curse. ‘The authar’s. 


humanity, however, thus pleads in their favour ; 


“6 J€ Herod’s murder of the Babes decreed, 
Why do all execrate the bloody deed ! 
Or, if there was no Jnnocence in them 3 
Why does the Scripture such a scene condemn ! 
When infants die, their Angels wing them round ! 
No vicious spirits haunt the hallow’d ground ! 
While infants “ve—such Jnnocents you see— 
Their Saviour points through thea at you and me— 
‘¢ Here, learn of these, except you such become, 
In no wise hope to reach my Father’s home !” 
Blessing, He took them in his Arms, and press’d 
The smiling Patterns to his gracious Breast ! 
Let not Dominicans disfigure truth— 
The God that made us, bless’d us in our youth ; 
To Calvin leave the blasphemy of Fate, 
The Dawn of Grace illumes our infant state ;’ &c. 


At what precise period of life, then, does the original taint be- 
come manifest ? 

The notion of the prior lapse of human souls, before their incor- 
poration, likewise seems to have charms for Mr. Churchey’s capa- 
cious faith. Were his charity equally ample, we are inclined to 
think that he would have censured Locke, Priestley, and Voltaire, 
more in the spirit of Christian meekness: 


¢ If Locke be right, Farewell to Joys above! 
Farewell to fancies of celestial love . 
If Locke be right— Ideas such as these, 
«* The Fear of Death, and hope of endless ease,”? 
Which from our earliest days innate we feel, 
Are but the bubbles of fanatic Zeal ;’ &c. 


-& O! Priestley! poignant were the pangs of woe 
You oft’ have felt, through varied life below ! 
Ideas fled, like arrows, unconfined, 

Distinct from’ Matter, link’d alone to Mind! 
And when you die, the livelier pains you’ll feel, 
Unless Forgtveness blunts their pointed steel.’ 


¢ The Robe of Ridicule was meekly borne, 
And the arch Leer of that (surviving) Scorn, 
Which once the visage of * the Wretch’’ Voltaire 


_ Display’d—before he felt the dast despair Pom 
6 Both 
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Both the text and the notes are disfigured by the too frequent re- 
currence of capitals and italics ; and we occasionally meet with such 
inaccurate rhymes as tame and lamb, xene and sun, flood and wood, ap- 
pear and bear, explained and hand, &c. 
On the whole, we admire Mr. Churchey’s faith mote than his libe- 
rality, and his sincerity more than his poetry. Muy - 


Art. 20. . Trafalgar: a Rhapsody on the Death of Lord Nelsonge 
By Robert Bellew, Esq. of the Middle Temple. 4to. 2s. 
Ginger. wi 
Imagination sports in this rhapsody. First, old Oceanus wets his 

beard with tears for the death of the hero, and ‘ pops up his head” 

above water to communicate the news to Britannia: 


< We’ve seen ra sons snatch Victory’s bright prize, 
We’ve seen Horatio wafted to the skies !’ 


Next the sea nymph Panopea relates the particulars: 


‘ I saw aloft the wily Gall 
With fatal tube direct the ball, 
I saw, I saw, great Nelson fall!’ 


She does more ; she informs us of the future destiny of the hero, viz. 
that he will be our polar star, that he will lead the winds, and guide 
our navies. 
When Panopea ends, the Sisters of the main and the Tritons think 
it high time for them ¢o put in their oar : but Panopea, in a prodigi- 
Shurry to impart all that she knows, commits the shocking mistake 


‘* “of using Aumble as a rhime to tremble: which is enough to make the 


critic tremble with anger, and let the pamphlet tumé/e out of his hands. Me y 


Art. 21. Victory in Tears ; or the Shade of Nelson. A Tribute to 
the Memory of that immortal Hero who fell in the Battle of 
Trafalgar, Oct.21, 1865. 4to. 28.6d. Murray. ! 
More address is displayed in this poem, than in any of the tribu- 

tary effusions which the votaries of Apollo have presented with such 

profusion at Nelson’s shrine. The poet, with great felicity, in- 
troduces the shade of the Hero appearing to his Muse, as she was me- 
ditating the ‘* loud lament ;”? and, in dignified language, command- 

ing her to dry up her tears: . 


‘No! let each ‘eye in tearful tribute flow, 
Let each sad aspect wear the public woe ; 
Let Glory’s blaze subside to Mourning’s gloom, 
And every Virtue weep o’er Nexson’s tomb ! 


‘ Twas thus, the Muse, as powerful feelings press'd, 
Obey’d the impulse of her labouring breast ; 
When lo ! before her eye, in light array’d, 
A vision rose—*twas valiant Nexson’s shade. 
Warm as in life, the awful warrior seem’d, 
And round his brow a wreath of glory beam’d ; 
Illustrious scars his hovours here express’d, 
And Death’s last wound shone star-like on his breasts . 


Rev. Marcu, 1806. a Bright 


—_ 
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Bright as in battle fash’d his fearless’ eye,” 
And as he spoke, Heavetl‘echoed‘from on high’ 


“‘ Forbear !”” he cried, ‘ forbear the mournful bg 

Nor steep in tears: the trophies of the day 5° og 
To strains of rapture wake the Shs soot Rey Pyesage 
Let sounds of joy Britannia’s breast inspire ! 

mg” Pleas?d, Jet her twine the wreath for Valour’s head, 

‘im And in her living heroes ~ prize the dead. 

Bid her no more for Netson fruitless grieve, 
Who; that could die like him,. would wish to ltve ?. 
Who that by death; enshrin’d in ‘Glory’s eye, | 
Like him: eonld ive —that: would not wish to die ?: 
Heaven but indulg’d the boon his soul desir’d, 
And gave the glorious fate his fame requir’d. 
Tell her, since first, in early fancy fram’d, ~ ~ 
Ambitious thoughts his kitidling breast inflam’d,’ 
?T was all hisewish—his hope—his pride—to. prove 
His first—last passion, was his, Country’s lave ; 
‘To hear awhile her praise—attract her eyes 
And in her sacred cause ~ victorious die.” 


At ]. 219. we are shocked with .the manes of Nelson pronounced 
as one syllable: but at the conclusion the poet recompences us for 


this and every-other defect, by the happy and to us original thought 


of inviting Scotia and Evin. heartily to combine with Albion, and 
thus to become the three-deoker of the main. 


Art. oo. + Funereal Ode, in Two Parts, on the Death of Lord Nel- 
son. By Edward Atkyns Bray, F.A.S. of the Middle Temple. 
Ato. 28. 6d... White. 

Wad not.Mr, Bray designated his profession, we should have. con- 
cluded that heavas a clergyman from his ode smelling so much of what 
is called the parson’s shop. ‘Vhe first part thus concludes ; 


‘ The grwcigus God, who gave him to the world, 
To guard the assertors of a Saviour’s cause ; 
And by his. hand his vengeance hurl’d 
On:all who:spurn’d his laws, 
Cried, with a voice that shook the central sun, 
«« Receive thy meed—thy duty done.” 
And call’d him from the earth to join 
Th’ angeligswarriors of the hosts divine ; 
Where, round his footstool ranged a living ZONC, 
“They guard th’ eternal throne.’ 


Britons are admonished in the Antistrophe and Epode, which ter- 
minate the second part, to guard the Hero’s hallow’d shrine: for 


‘ Whilst sacred.’tis presetv’d, his Native Land 
Shall wield the sceptre of command ; 
But.if profan’d the hallow’d spot, 
Then, Britons’ know your,just but dreadful lot : 
The Land that chain’d Old Ocean to her shore 
Shall siak, and be no more.’ 
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If Nelson’s-remains be our Palladium, Britons no doubt will defend 
his tomb. 


Art. 23. Palmyra, and other Poems. By T.L. Peacock. Crown 
8vo. 7s. Boards. Richardsons. 1806. 

Fenced and barticadoed as Helicon is, according'to the report of 
some persons, against the approach of the moderns,—and as we have 
indeed melancholy evidence in the quantity of trash, called poetry, 
with which we are incessantly pedted,—a few individuals occasionally 
contrive to clamber over the inclosure, and to get a sip from the sacred 
fountain. Mr. Peacock appears to be one of this favored minority ; 
and even those who are somewhat fastidious will receive pleasure from 
the vigor of his conceptions, the elegance of his expressions, and the 
harmony of his numbers. Palmyra, whose splendid ruins of white 
marble, in the midst of an extensive sandy desert, present so striking 
a spectacle to the traveller, illustrative of the transitory nature of hu- 
man glory, isa fine subject for a poem ; and if our expectations were 
raised on this occasion, we are bound in gratitude to Mr. P. to report 
that we were not disappointed. With a boldness and a fire which be- 
long to the Ode, he sings the fate of this once magnificent city, its 
rulers and inhabitants, and, introduces those awful reflections which 
are a lesson to the proud and a consolation to the humble. Notes, 
illustrative of the allusions in the text, are subjoined: but we think 
that, though Mr. P. can adduce good authority for the omission, the 
names of the persons, viz. of Zenobia, Longinus, &c. to whom he refers, 
should have been woven into the stanzas appropriated to them; for, 
as Dr. Johnson observes, ‘* An Epitaph and a history of a nameless 
hero are equally absurd, since the virtues and qualities so recounted 
in either are scattered at the mercy of fortune to beappropriated by 
guess. The name, it is true, may be read on the stone; but what 
obligation has it to the poet, whose verses wander over the earth, and 
leave their subject behind them, and who 1s forced, Jike an unskilful 
painter, to make his purpose known by adventitious help ?? This 
remark on the omission of the name in an epitaph applies also to other 
poems. We mean not to discourage the addition of explanatory 
notes: but authors should consider that poems, and odes in particus 
lar, are intended for recitation, and that the necessity of illustration 
should be sedulously avoided. ‘The bard amply avails himself of the 
scanty records respecting Palmyra, but the name of its celebrated 
queen Zenobia never occurs in the whole ode. 

A priest of the Sun, to whom the great temple of Palmyra was de- 
dicated, is made in the spirit of poetry to foretell its subversion by the 
‘army of Aurelfan. Anguish, sapplication, and despair are finely 
blended in his address to the God of Light. We transcribe the con- 
cluding stanzsa of this prophetic effusion, followed by the poet’s re- 
flections : 

¢* Alas! in vain, in vain we call! 
The stranger triumphs in our fa!l! 
And Fars comes on, with ruthless frown, 
To strike pabmMyRa’s splendor down. 
Urg’d by the steady breath of Time, 
The so ealtdianls sweeps sublime, 
2 


Moy: 
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i 7 The eddying sands in mountain-columns rise : 
i -- Borne on the pinions of the gale, 
In one concenter’d cloud they, sail, 
Along the darken’d skic" 
i It falls ! it falls! on Tyeor, yn’ walls 
H The whelming weight-of iruim falls ! 
P Th’ avenging thunderbolt is hurl’d, 
? Her pride is blott¢d frém the world, 
tf Her name ee in story : 
| The trav’ller on her.tcite shall stand, 
And seek, amid:the desert-sand, 
The records of her glory ! ; 
Her palaces are crush’d, her tow’rs o’erthrown, 
Osxivion follows stern, and marks her for his own !? 


7 . ‘ How oft, the festal board around, 
| These time-worn walls among, 
) Has rung the full symphenious sound 
Of rapture-breathing song! 
Ah! little thought the sectiitey proud, 
When rosy pleasure laugh’d aload, 
That. here, amid their ancient land, 
jwand’rer of the distant days 
Should mark, with sorrow-clouded gaze, 
The mighty wilderness of sand s 
While not a sound should meet his ear, 
Save of the desert- gales that sweep, 
In modulated murmurs deep, 
The wasted graves above, 
Of those who once had revell’d-htre, 
In happiness and love ! 





| 


¢ Short is the space to man assign’d 
This earthly vale to tread ; 
He wanders, erring, weak, and blind, 
By adverse passions Jed. 
Love, the balm of ev’ry woe, 
The dearest blessing man can know ; 
Jeatousy, whose pois’nous breath 
Blasts affection’s op’aimg bud ; 
Stern Despair, that laughs in death ; 
t . Black Revence, that bathes in blood; 
Fear, that his form in darkness shrouds, 
And trembles at the whisp’ring air ; 
And Hope, that pictures on the clouds 
Celestial visions, false, but fair ; 
~~ All rule by turns: 
To-day he burns 


With ev’ry pang of keen distress 5 4 
ad To-morrow’s sky 
. Bids sorrow fly 


With dreams of promis’d happiness. 
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6 From the earliest twilight-ray, _ f 
That mark’d Caeation’s natal day, og iy a a | 
Till yesterday’s declining fire, oe aie a 
Thus still have roll’d, perplexed by strife, egg sti "i 
_ The many-clashing wheels of life, : eae ae , 
And still shall roll, till Time’s last beams expire. PT Se ede 
And thus, in ev’ry age, in ev’ry clime, i | 


While circling years shall fly, 
The varying deeds that mark the present time 
Will be but shadows of the days gone by.’ 


The other pieces are of various kinds ; and though we cannot afford 
space distinctly to notice them, we shall observe, in general, that they ; 
prove the author'to have some conception of the discriminating pro- 7 
perties of true poetry: while the difference of the metres in which they ra 
are conveyed shews the facility with which he composes. Mo x. 


Art. 24. Nelson, an Elegy. 4to. 18. Johnson. 

These verses may help to swell the crowd of offerings at 
Nelson’s tomb, but we cannot allow that they display any brilliant 
poetical merit. Trey are rather manufactured than inspired, and un- 
fortunately remind us of something better than themselves, 


¢ Nile’s seven Joud mouths his might in war enforce 
Where fenced navies felt his vengeful arm ; 
Where art and science strove to stop his course, 
Forming a fence the daring might alarm.’ 


On this stanza, we shall remark that /oud is not appropriate to the 
mouths of the Nile; that the French fleet, moored in the bay of 
Aboukir, could not be called a fenced navy; or, if fenced, it could 
not be said to form a fence. It cannot be at once the object fenced and 
fencing. ~ oe hs 
Art. 25. Nelson’s Tomb, inscribed tothe Army, Navy, and Volun- ae 

teers of the United Kingdom. 8vo. 6d. Hatclrard. 1 

Soldiers and Sailors are not supposed to understand all the dressing | 
which is required in the Corps of Parnassus; and though Poetry be not 
the first class, they will not dislike it if the subject shews.the writer 
to be a hearty fellow. The author of ¢ Nelson’s Tomb’ may also | ; 
pass muster among the Volunteers; who will be reminded of the : 
hymns and spiritual songs which they learned in the nursery, by the 
following stanza: | 

¢ Thus wept, thus honour’d ia his grave, j 
Now Nelson sleeps—yet, Britons, know 4 


~ ?T was Heav’n the power to Nelson gave, 
’T' was God, through him, subdu’d the foe.’ - 


No particular respecting the procession and funeral is omitted ; not 
even Dust to Dust. ' Pe 


Art. 26. Sublime Monody, sacred to the Memory of the Illustrious 
Naval Hero Lord Viscount Nelson, &c. &c. By Joshua West. 
Svyo. 1s. Kirby. 
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We have not heard whether, amid all the late changes of Admi- 
nistration, and the turnings-out and turnings-in of placemen and pen- 
sioners, any alteration is likely to be made in the antient and honor 
able office of Poet-laureate—to the Bellmen. If, however, this should 
be the case, and Mr. West should be a candidate for this ¢ sublime’ si- 
tuation, we think that we may cheer him with hopes of success ; for 
he would probably have as many votes as—aye, verily, we believe, as 
many votes as there will have been readers of his ‘ Sublime Monody !” G.2 


Art. 27. 4 Monody to the Memory of the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt: in- 
scribed to his surviving Friends. 4to. .2s. Stockdale. 

An enthusiastic admirer of the late Minister here attempts, in 
flowing verse, to do justice to his character. Among the predomi- 
nant features of this statesman’s public life, the Muse recounts his 
measure for the liquidation of the National Debt : but we are not told, 
¢ as we ought to have been, that this plan, which obtained for Mr. 

Pitt such universal credit, was originally suggested by the late Dr. 

Price.<-We would not detract from tie merit of the son of the ilus- 

trious Chatham: but we cannot regard his death as an incalculable 

misfortune, nor ¢ Sce in his fate the doom of half mankind.’ Moa: 
ees 





RELIGIOUS. 
Art. 28. The United Gospel; or Ministry of our Lord and Saviour ify 


Jesus Christ, combined from the Narrations of the Four Evange- 

lists. By R. and M. Willan. 3d Edition, with many additional 

Notes and Observations. 8vo. 6s. Boards. W. Phillips. 

Various-harmonies of the Gospels have been attempted, but to 
every scheme objections have been offered. It should seem from St: 
Luke’s preface to his Gospel, that the occurrences of our Lord’s 
ministry were related by him in the exact order of events ; and yet it 

“264 is not easy to make the other Gospels conform to his standard. Some 

critics, dissatisfied with all harmonizing attempts, have reprobated the 
plan altogether : but whatever obstacles may obstruct its execution, ity 
we cannot be surprized that attentive readers of the N. T’. should be 
desirous of reducing the sacred histories of our Saviour’s life to one 
connected narrative. Messrs. Willan confess that, in the execution 
of their undertaking, difficulties occur with respect to the order and 
arrangement of facts; they think, however, that they have apts 
ed some success by not taking a favourite evangelist, but by c@hsi- 
dering that more attention is due to one Evangelist than to another at 
particular periods of our Lord’s ministry. 

¢ Matthew mentions several circumstances about the time of its 
commencement, which are not noticed by the other three. Mark 
gives afterwards the most exact account of the transactions in Gali- 


1) 








lee. Luke enlarges upon the events and discourses which occurred 
in the jou nies of Jesus Christ through Samaria and Judea, during 
the latter part of his ministry. John is most minute in relating what 


~ happened at Jerusalem, at the time of publick festivals ; and has little 


in common with the rest. | 
¢ On these observations we have founded the general arrangement 
of incidents, not following any Evangelist throughout, but passing 
om 
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from one to another, as the .order of narration seemed to require. 
The peculiar advantages, of this method are ; that it occasions-the 
fewest possible transpositions in any of the gospels; that it coincides 
with the views which each Evangelist might have in enlarging upon 
particular subjects, or periods. of the ministry ; lastly, that it 18 mast 
likely to. give the true series of incidents ;—for in those: parts. of the 
gospels where.the narrative is ample and studiously circumstantial, 
time, place, and succession, we must suppose, will be defined with the 
greatest accuracy.’ 1 iia 

Reasons are assigned for the Evangelists not having made nice or- 
der and chronological exactress their chief object ; and the authors 
suppose, from an attentive study of the Gospels, that the manner of 
detailing events by the sacred historians will be better understood by 
attending to these observations : : 

‘ I, Circumstances are often joined together because they happened 
at the same place, though not at the same time. Matt. ch. ix. &c. 

‘ IT. Several facts happening nearly at the same time, are put down 
without regard to precedence, as in Mat. ch. xii. and ch. xvii. who 
on such occasions uses the general expressions, Tole, ev extivw Tw xocsou, 


fen ™ wet, &c. ) 


¢ * III. Circumstances relating to the same person or subject are 
put together, which, in strict propriety with regard to time, should 
have been separated : as Levi’s call, the feast at his house, and what 


happened in consequence ofhit. | 
‘Thus also Mark vi. the circumstances of John’s imprisonment 


and death are related at the same time. 

«IV. Other circumstances are combined on account of their ana- 
logy, without reference to time or place. Mat. wii. 18. Luke ix. 
57,&c. | 

¢V. Two similar ‘incidents, though occurring at distinct timesy 
are narrated by different Evangelists, with precisely the same circum- 
stances. ‘Thus our Lord’s remarks after casting out a dumb demon, 
Mat. xii. 25. are transferred by Luke (vi. 16.) to another miracle of 
the same kind. : 7 

¢ The first visit to Nazareth, as described Luke iv. 15. is omitted 
by the other Evangelists: but they have mentioned the very same 
circumstances in another journey to that city a considerable time af- 
terwards.’— 

‘VI. Sometimes a continued series of historical narration is given, 
and the doctrinal part delivered separately, when in strict propriety 
they should have been intermixed. This is frequently done in Mat- 
thew’s gospel.’ 

We must leave these remarks to speak for themselves, The Gos- 
pel history is here considered as divided into five parts. I. History 

rior to our Lord’s public ministry. II. First year. IIL. Second 
year. IV. Third year. V. Transactions between our Lord’s Re- 
surrection and Ascension. ‘Jo the Harmony, some short explana- 


| tory notes are subjoined, which appear to be judicious. 


Art: 29. Exercises of Piety, for the Use of enlightened and virtuous 
Christians. By G. J. Zollikofer, Pastor of the Reformed Church 
ie “a Y 4 at 
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at Leipsic.’ By James Manning, Pastor of the United Congregas 

tion of Dissenters at Exeter. 2d Edition. 8vo. pp. 285. 65. 

Boards. Johnson. 1809. 

In M. R. Vol. xx. p. 164. we announced the first edition of this 
useful work, and explained the motive which induced the respect- 
able translator to give the devotional Exercises of this celebrated 
German divine in an English dress. We are not surprized that en- 
lightened and virtuous christians should express their approbation of 
them, by calling for a second edition, which is considerably enlarged, 
Besides a sketch of the author’s life, extracted from Mr. Tocke’s 
preface to his translation of Zollikofer’s Sermons, (see M.R. Vol.43. 
N.S. p. 168.) additional reflections on the following subjects are 
inserted ;—on Ourselves—on God as our Father—on the care which 
God takes of mankind—on Jesus Christ and christianity—on Im- 
mortality—on the Love of labour—on the blessing and advantages 
of Christianity—on doubts in religion—on contentment—on prepara- 
tion for eternity—on happiness and misery—on the fear of death— 
on the Lord’s day. 

As a manual of devotion, this performance will be highly satis 


factory to the serious. christian. Mo y 
‘ ° 


POLITICS. 


Art. 30. The true Origin of the present War betwixt France and Eng- 
land ; with Observations on the Expediency and Advantages of an 
immediate Peace. Second Edition. 8vo. Pamphlet; printed at 
Halle. 1805. London, sold by Budd, Jordan, Ogle, &c. 
Price 18. 6d. 3 
If the present writer be an Englishman, and sincerely wishes to 
pene: the interest of his coyntry, he has adopted a singular measure 
or the accomplishment of his design. Without introducing any pal- 
liating circumstances in oyr favour, we are accused, roughly accused of 
being the sole authors of the present war ; and, to accelerate the return 
of peace, our situation is delineated in the most gloomy colours. Is it 
the part of a friend to inform the enemy where we are most vulnerable; 
or will he be disposed to peace, by being assured that we are dispiri- 
ted and more than half subdued ? We should expect the true advocate 
for Britain to take other ground, and to employ other arguments. 
It is bootless now to revert to the causes of the war: but, if they are 
to be discussed with a view to peace, both sides of the question should 
be fairly stated, which this writer has not done. When he wrote, 
the present change in Administration had not taken place:* but he 
redicts a change as necessary for the salvation of the country, and 
represents that such a peace is attainable as would be advantageous ty 
England and France. He thinks, however, that a commercial ar- 
rangement between the two countries would be impracticable, because 
the benefit of such a measure would lie wholly on the side of England. 
On the whole, this pamphlet ‘‘ comes in a questionable shape,” and 
will be perused with suspicion on this side of the channel. po. 














Art. 31. To your Tents! An Address to the Volunteers of the 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. By the Rev. 
| 5 | Matthew 
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“Matthew Wilson, A.M., Curate of Crayford in Kent. 8vo. 6d. 


Parsons and Son. 

This patriotic address is calculated to rouse *¢ every man to do his 
duty,” to nerve the arm of Britons to resist Invasion, and to excite 
them toa vigorous and unanimous defence of those civil and religious - 
blessings which distinguish their native land. It was delivered at the 
Drum Head to a Regiment of Volunteers, when going on a fort~ 
night’s duty. Mo-y. 

* Art. 32. Thoughts on the present Administration. By an Old Whig. 
8vo. 18. 6d. Budd. . 

That our situation is unprecedented in any fé&mer period of our: 
history ; that the state of Europe is completely changed ; that our 
difficulties are great; that our danger is imminent; and that the 

nation requires a combination of talents and patriotism to extricate us 
from our present embarrassments, and to obtain for us the blessings 
of security and peace; are truths about which there is little occasion 
for controversy. It becomes necessary that we should summon res 
solution to contemplate naked facts ;‘ and that we should meet the 
emergencies of eur case with wisdom, temper, and firmness. After 
r, - the disasters which clouded Mr. Pitt’s setting sun, the country has 
.\¥- a@¥son for congratulating itself on the new administration, who will 
not be disposed to adopt the late Premier’s baleful system : but if we 
. reflect on the actual state of the political world, and the melancholy 
| preponderance which the enemy has obtained on the Continent, we 
shall not expect too much from their exertions. With regard to our 
internal evils, this old whig recalls the attention of the present Minis 
stry to the sources from which they have flowed, and inculcates those 
constitutional principles which for some time have been going out of 
fashion. Viewing matters at home, he deems it necessary forthe salvation 
of the country that Mr. Fox, a tried whig, should be in office; because 
he is precisely the man who will retrieve our lost diplomatic credit on 
the Continent ; but it is added, that he must be a minister for a length 
of time, and obtain cordial support, to accomplish these objects. In 
terms not less strong than merited, the author reprobates ‘ that wretch- 
ed system of juggling, finesse, trick and legerdemain (it deserves no 
higher title) which for these last fourteen years has been played off 
so clumsily before the nation ,’ and having sketched the traits of Mr. 
Pitt’s administration, he subjoins the following portrait of him as a 
minister. 

‘ His eloquence I believe to have been ynrivalled and inimitable : 
let his statue be erected amongst those of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
and all who in any age or any country have been most illustrious for 
that fascinating art ; let the workmanship be perfect, let there not be 
a streak in the marble. I must still insist that his ambition was of a 
vulgar rank, that he was a wild and heedless politician, playing most 
rashly, when the stake was nothing less than the safety of his country, 
and the liberties of Lturope. Unfortunately, the peculiar errors of 
‘Mis character, amidst the whole catalogue of human infirmities, were 
AY the most unsuitable that could be found to the critical times he lived 
in, when if any fault had been pardonable it had been that of an 
gver-caytious discretion. Deeply, most deeply, do we suffer for 

these 
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these. errors 3 no measures can ever relieve us from their conse- 
quences.’ Ae 4 

Some rays of hope are nevertheless subjoined: 

‘ It is, however, a proud. and consoling thought, that all which 
prudence can suggest, or vigour execute for this purpose, will be ac- 
complished by the present admmustration ; they will unite their efforts 
to give us back, as far as may: be, the constitution, to restore to ‘us 
aw, Hf the spirit of our nobles, the privileges of our people ;. the light we 

' enjoy we shall spread over others, and in the day of battle, if ever 
that day should arrive, we shall fight irresistibly because we shall 
( have much to lose’ Se 
A rational views given of the grounds on which Lord Grenville 
coalesces-with Mr. Fox, and the author hopes that this union may. be 
firm and lasting. The Bi Secretary for Foreign Affairs is highly 
though not undeservedly panegyrized ; Lord H. Petty obtains no in- ( 
considerable share of praise; and while the nation is reminded of the 
merits of several members of the present administration, and of their | 
fitness to combat the dangers of the state, the people are required 
to do their duty, and exhorted to guard against those feelings of false 
honour and of hollow pride which necessarily lead to destruction. 


Moy. 


Art. 33. Chirurgical Observations relative to the Eye; Observations on | 
the Cataract, &c. By James Ware, Surgeon, F.R:S. &c. The ( 
2d Edition, with many Additions. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s..6d. Boards. 
Mawman. : 

These volumes may be considered as a collection of all the trea- 

tises on the.eye which have been, at different times, published by Mr. 

Ware *.-' ‘Ihe first contains his remarks on ophthalmia, and the pu- 

rulent eyes of newly born children, his observations on the epiphora, 

and’ on the ‘fistula lachrymalis ; the 2d volumes includes a translation 

of ‘Wenzel’s treatise on the cataract, Mr. Ware’s observations on 

‘the same subject, the case of a young gentleman who recovered his - i 
sight when 7 years of age, (first published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, ) observations°Ga the dissipation of the cataract, and re-— 
marks on the gutta seréna, To these are added two essays on the in- 
troduction of-the catheter, and the treatment of hemorrhoids. The 

main bulk of these different dissertations is already before the public ; 

and the additional matter consists principally of some new cases, illus- 

trative of Mr. Ware’s ideas respectitig the nature of the diseases of the 

eyes, or his method of curing them.’ ‘The one which will probably 

be considered’ as the most ‘valuable is‘an account of ¢ an ophthalmy 

with vidlent pain, consequent on a gutta serena.’ Mr. Ware having — 

found that a disease, attended with similar symptoms, was produced 

by the effusion: of a flu'd between the choroid and retina, proposed, 

as a method of relieving the -excessive pain which the patient suffered, 

that the fluid should be discharged by a puncture ‘made in the back 
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part of the eye ; and the operation proved successful, affording almost 
immediate ease. 

As Mr. Ware’s skill and experience are sufficiently known, we 
have only to add that we may congratulate the profession on the 
greater ease with which they may now avail themselves of his laboura, 
in consequence of his works becoming more accessible under their 
present form, than when they were scattered in differeat publications, 


Art. 34. Dialogues in the Shades, recommended to every Purchaser 
of Dr. Kinglake’s Dissertation, &c. as an appropriate Tailpiece 
for Embellishment and Illustratioa. By Sir John Floyer’s Ghost. 
8vo. 5s. Boards. Cox. : 

_ It is scarcely necessary to say that the author of this publication 

(whom the dedication informs us to be Dr. Perry, of Hillingdon near 

Uxbridge,) is a zealous opponent of Dr. Kinglake’s principles and 

practice in Gout.—We infer that he conceives Dr. Kinglake to be 


Bos. 


invulnerable by argument, when he attacks him with the shafts of 


ridicule and sarcasm: but, though we have been amused by the per-. 


usal of these Dialogues in the Shades, we are not coavinced that Dr, 
KK. will be much affected, or the public much influenced, by a com- 


\ position which bears too much the character of levity, fora grave and 


Important subject. 

The Dialogues, which are nine in number, are not confined to the 
depredations on human life made by the use of cold applications in 
gout; siace Dr. P. contrives likewise to introduce, with ingenuity 


and humour, the deleterious effects of various other practices which - 


he condemns.—Much allusion is made to well known deceased chae 
racters in the naval service; in which, we understand, the writer 
passed many years of his life as a surgeon, and in that capacity was 
an attendant of, the celebrated Capt. Cook in one of his voyages 


round the world. Yell . 


Art. 35. A short Detail of some Circumstances counected with Vaccine — 


Lnoculation, which lately occurred in this Neighbourhood: with a 

few relative Remarks. By R. Dunning, Surgeon, Plymouth 

Dock. 12mo. pp. 42. Murray. ? 

This author’s object is to give additional publicity to a case of 
small pox occurring after cow-pox, which had been much misre- 
presented in his neighbourhood. He admits that a very mild small- 


pox here appeared after successful vaccine inoculation: but, at the ~ 


same time, he disarms it of the terrors which such an admission might 
occasion, by stating it as a deviation from the ordinary course of 
nature, which is not more remarkable than that of a second attack 
of small-pox, of which he has had occasion to become acquaint- 
ed ‘with several instances. ‘ Susceptibility of the contagion of 


small-pox into the human body,’ he remarks, ¢ seems to be a law of 
nature; yet we see, now and then, a person passing through a long 
life under the fullest and constant exposure to it, without taking it 
on in the smallest degree. Does not this fact, therefore, also appear 
to us scarcely less extraordinary, and less unaccountable, than, that 
a high susceptibility, or.an unknown something, should subject a person, 
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here and there, to a second impression from it, or to the action of the 
vatiolous principle after the vaccine.’ 
Mr. D. erroneously uses small-pox as a plural instead of a singular 


nou, when meaning to designate the disease. Yon, 


Alit. 36. Expositions on the Inoculation of the Small-pox and Cow-pock. 
8vo. 6d. Mawman. 

A moderate and sensible popular address on the safety and advan- 
tages of cow pox inoculation: but, as many facts are stated in the 
pamphlet which require authority for their support, it loses much of 
its force by being anonymous ; notwithstanding the author tells us 
that he has left references with the printer to the cases which he nar- 
rates. 

Numerous other tracts on this subject remain for examination. Do 

aa 


| LAW. 
Art. 37. The Trial of Governor T. Picton, for inflicting the Tore 


tnre on Louisa Calderon, a free Mulatto, and one of his Britannie 
Majesty’s Subjects in the Island of Trinidad. Tied before Lord 
Chicf Justice Ellenborough and a Special Jury. Taken in Short 
Hand during the Proceedings on the 24th of February 1806. 8vo. 
pp-126. 38.6d. Crosby and Co. ! 
Subsequently to the conquest of Trinidad by the British Forces in , 
1797, Brigadier-General Picton was appointed Governor of the 
island ; with instructions to rule according to the antient laws sub- 
sisting in the settlement at its capture. A young Mulatto girl 
having been implicated in a robbery, and denying any knowlege of the 
t:ansaction, the Governor ordered that the punishment of pigquetting 
should be inflicted on her, to make her confess. She accordingly 
twice underwent this ordeal, and in consequence acknowleged her 


(participation in the theft. It being doubted, however, that the Go- 


vernor was authorized to adopt the application of torture, he was 
put upon his trial, as here recorded. ‘The indictment stated that 
the act was unlawful and malicions: but the Counsel for the De- 
fendant attempted to prove that by the Jaw of Spain, which he 
was bound to administer, torture was admissible in this particular 
instance; that, even if it were unlawfully, it was not makciously 
done ; and lastly that, if, from ignorance of the law of Spain, he 
had acted thus illegally, the charge resolved itself into a mistake or 
error, and the indictment would not lie. In the course of evidence, the 
Judge saw reason for giving his opinion that there were many points 


dn the case which made it fit that the verdict should be special, and 


that there were several matters connected with the Spanish law 
which required particular examination. This proposition being 
adopted, the evidence proceeded ; the jury found that there was no 
proof of the existence of any law which authorized the infliction 
of torture in Trinidad, previously to its capitulation to the Bri- 
tish, and therefore (under the direction of the judge) returned a 
verdict of Guilty ; and the Defendant’s counsel gave notice of an in- 
tention to move for a new trial, on the grouud that there was no 


malice, and that he acted from improper advice. 
The 




















“~ 


The proceedings appear to be reported at length, but they are ine 
correctly printed : in some places, obvious mistakes occur, as at’ p. 
38. 1. 5. plaintiff for defendant ; in others, the ambiguity of some ; 
sentences leads us to suspect errors ; and the indictment is not stated. S | 2 
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THANKSGIVING SERMONS, Dec. 5, 1805. 


Art. 38. The Watchers and the Holy Ones.—Preached in the Cathedral 

Church of St. Asaph, Dec. 5, 1805, &c. By Samuel, hy Divine 

Permission, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 4to. 2s. Hatchard. 

This singular sermon consists of two parts, viz. theological expo- 
sition, and political reflection. In the first, which is by much the 
most extended, the R. R. preacher endeavours to explain to what ; 
class of beings belong the ‘“¢ Watchers”? and * the Holy Ones,” men-_ 
tioned in the text (Daniel iv. 17.) The opinion, that they are to be 
understood as angels of a distinguished rank, making the Cabinet or 
privy counsel of the Deity, is vehemently opposed ; and the Holy ° 
Ones are interpreted to mean ‘ the Three Persons of the Godhead,’ 
of which Michael the archangel is one, ¢ the description of whom par- 
ticularly applies to the Son of God.’ We are reminded that * Mi- 
chael the Archangel is the only er of which we know any 
thing in Holy Writ ;’ in the Apocrypha, however, another (Uriel) is 
mentioned ; and if Bishop Horsley quotes the Apocrypha, in the in- cs 
stance of the Seven Brethren, might not its evidence be taken in other ves 
matters? We doubt whether the Orthodox will approve the Bishop’s 
account, which makes the secgnd person of the Trinity contend with 
the Devil about the body of Moses. Here, however, we wiski not 
to argue, but merely to report. 

In the other part, which discusses the assertion of the text that 
‘¢ the Most High rules in the kingdom of the earth and setteth over 
it the basest of men,’”’ the Bishop considers the conduct of Providence 
towards nations ; by which bad men, to answer the purposes of God’s 
judgments, are for a time exalted, and afterward humbled. He supposes 
that such is the destined end of the present, conqueror of: the Conti- 
nent. We shall give the R. R. preacher’s words : 

¢ Persons are raised up and permitted to indulge their ferocious 
passions; their ambition, their cruelty, and their revenge, as the in- 
struments of God’s judgments for the reformation of his people; and 
when that purpose is answered, vengeance is executed upon them for 
their own crimes. Thus it was with the Syrian (Antiochus) and 
with that more ancient persecutor, Sennacherib, and many more. 

And so, we trust, it will be with him, who now “ smiteth the people 
in his wrath and ruleth the nations in his anger.” When the nations 
of Europe shall break off their sins by righteousness, the Corsican 
‘¢ shall be persecuted with the fury of our avenging God, and none 
shall hinder.”’ | 

If we are to wait for the execution of vengeance on the Corsican 
till * the nations of Europe break off their sins by righteousness,’ his 
fall, notwithstanding Dr. Horsley’s episcopal denunciations, 1s pro- 
bably not very near. This prelate’s predictions are clogged with /fs 
that are not very encouraging.—-Without consulting Bonaparte, we 
may venture to say that he will agree to restore the power _— 
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has acquired, into the hands of the excluded dynasty, when the con- 
ditions stated by the Bishop are fulfilled. Will the Bourbons have 


patience to wait? Mo 


eg Art. 39. 4 Funeral Sermon for Lord Nelson, chiefly preached on the 
late Thanksgiving Day, at Thursford and Snorling, in Norfolk, 
near the Birth-place of this Great Man. With a particular View 
to his ost useful Life, and glorious Death. By the Rev. George 

Cook, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4to. 

28. 6d. Chapple. 

When preachers represent Divine Providence as directing the 
sword of one nation against another, and as at least permitting the 
carnage of human beings by their fellow-creatures, it has been not 
unfrequently asked, where is the justice or the wisdom of the Al- 
mighty in this permission? Why are not his own bolts made his 
avenging ministers? Mr. Cook ventures to reply to this difficult 
question. He thinks, ‘ perhaps, that it is for the example of a world 
of superior beings, that this world, like an incorrigible suicide, is 
left, not made, to inflict such punishment on itself, and that it is 
for the benefit of the world that populous and too aspiring nations 
are thinned of some of their most restless mcmbers.? We cannot 
however adopt Mr. Cook’s first conjecture, unless we could be in- 
formed in what way our bloody contests can be an example to supe- 
rior beings ; and if we were to admit the last, we could not in a ge- 
neral view deprecate war, but must regurd it as one of those par- 
tial evils which produce universal good Unluckily for the preacher’s 
position, it is not the aspiring and warlike nation that is thinned by | 
the sword, but generally their harmless and inoffending neighbours. 
Though we are not pleased with such strange surmises offered from 
the pulpit, we commend the preacher’s zeal in exciting the gratitude 
of the nation for our numerous blessings, and particularly for the late 
victory: 

_ In sketching the life of Nelson, Mr. C. employs animated decla- 
mation to a degree of poetic fervor. His exploits are extolled in glow- 
ing language; and at his death, angels are represented as weeping 
advocates over some of his failings in the busy life of a soldier. ‘The 
inhabitants of Norfolk are exhorted to erect a naval. column in the 

arish in which the Hero was born, as © a glorious sea-mark for our- 


sclves and for the enemy.’ D 


Art. 40. Preached in the Parish Church of Kells; by the most 
Rev. T.L O’B irne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Meath. vo. 2s. 
Printed at Dublin: — Rivingtons, London. - 

Several objects are combined in this sermon. The Right Rev. 
preacher justifies the war as a necessary act of self defence, since the 
enemy in his strides to boundless empire had thrown down the gaunt- 
let ; he asserts the interference of Providence in human affairs; and 
while he displays the importance of the late naval victory, he explains 
the manner in which we ought to express our gratitude to Almighty 
God for this signal national deliverance. He regards the foe as 

‘having reccived ‘ through the arms of our Sovere.gn the most galling 


rebuke from Providence, that his fierce spirit could have brooked ;? 
and 
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and he conceives that his putposes téspecting Ireland have thus been 
frustrated. High eulogies are’ bestowed on the gallantty and piety 
of the Hero who perished in the arms of victory ; and instead of 
watering his bier with unchristian sorrow, we are exhorted fo follow 
him with tlie eye of faith to those regions of bliss in which ‘ we may 
behold him received by Joshua, David, Josiah, and the brave son of 
Machabeus, who like him fell fighting the battles of their country.” 
The sermon concludes with expressing a hope that victory will lead 


to peace. . M. 
| ON: 
Other SINGLE SERMONS. ‘ 


Art. 41. The Divine Glory displayed by the permission of Sin.: ~ prea- 
ched at a Monthly meeting of the Society for the Education of 
young Men for the Work of the Ministry among Protestant Dise 
senters. ‘Io which are added copious notes and references. By 
John Pye Smith. 8vo.. 2s. Conder. 

The preacher of this discourse stands in the exact predicament of 
an advocate at the bar, who has a brief put into his hand, The sub- 
ject was not of his own selection : since its discussion, he informs us, 
arose from the appointment of others. If the above thesis had been 


ness, his sermon would have demanded no more notice than an aca- 
demical exercise : but, as the proposition is seriously maintained, and 
made the basis of a system, his laboured arguments must not be 
wholly overlooked. ‘To the credit of Mr. Smith?s ingenuity, it must 
be admitted that “his clients, who called. him to so hard a service, 
ought to be satisfied with their pleader, since he has exerted in their 
cause all his logical powers ; yet we apprehend#@ that those, who can 
distinguish sound reasoning from chopping logic, will not admire the 
eloquencee of this calvinistic divine. 

Sin’ is defined to be ‘a privation, an absence, a defect;’ it. is not, 
however, permitted by the Almighty, as Mr. S. tells us, in ¢ any sense 
that implies tolerance.’ He is unable to explain how it is possible for 
permission to exclude tolerance: but he satisfies his auditors and 
himself with this sort of reason, ‘God has not interfered in the preven- 
tion of moral evil, because he has not pleased to interfere.” When he 
advances to the prominent point of his thesis, he finds many reasons 
for the permission of Sin ; forwe are informed that thus the superiority, 
the excellence, the justice, the moral legislation and the mercy of God are 
displayed and established. | 

Ordinary capacities, arguing on this statement, might be led to 
regard Sin as more than tolerated ii the Divine Arrangements, and 
might draw conclusions fatal to morality. We cannot perceive the 
utility of such discourses, which tend to perplex rather than to in- 


form. 


Art. 42. Victory Mourning: preached at Southampton Nov. to, 
1205 : occasioned by the great Victory obtained over the combined 
Fleets of France and Spain, off Cape Trafalgar Cct. 21, when the 
renowned Lord Nelson was slain. By William Kingsbury, M.A. 


8vo. 1s. Ostell. & 
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Some serious and apposite reflections are suggested by the preacher 

in this discourse. _War is depicted in all its horrors and calamities 3 
and the Christian is said to be justified in praying against those ** who 
delight in it ;”’ ‘yet Mr. K. observes that, in certain circumstances, it is 
unavoidable, and that our knowlege of the miseries which it brings 
in its train should be an argument with us to repell Invaders. The 
value of the late victory, he thinks, will be best appreciated by 
connra We what would have been the situation of the country, at 
. this hour, had the evant been reversed. In this point of view, who 
OE can contemplate it without gratitude? By the death of the hero, 
however, he regards “the victory as turned into mourning to all 
the people ;” and his expressions of esteem and regret are honourable 
to hts patriotism. These we applaud: but we think that discretion 
was wanting when; inthe conclusion, he observes that the death 
of the naval conqueror may be improved to remind us of the 
dying ‘* Captain of our salvation.” The victories of Gospel 
truth, obtained by the gentle means of persuasion, have no analogy 
with victories won at the cannon’s mouth ;—the conquests of the 
‘«« Captain of our Salvation”? were not gained by any bloody resist- 
ance opposed to the malice of his cruel enemies. ‘To make any com- 
patison of Lord Nelson with Jesus Christ is, in our apprehension, 


Mothing less than impious. « Mo ar 
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A little consideration will doubtless convince M. Dutens of the 

hecessity for our adhering to the rule which has always guided 

*, us, of declining any dnterference on such occasions as that to which 
his letter relates. 


~~ 
— ad 





Mr. Butterman, and a host of similar applicants, must really give 
credit to our representation that hundreds of publications besides 
their own are claimants on our attention; and that we must take 
them in detail, having no powers equal to an adjudication en masse. 
In such a predicament, we grant that it may be unfortunate, but 
we must assert that it is unavoidable, that some must wait. 





Mr. Keegan’s communication is received. 





R.’s work has been mislaid, but we will look for it, and endeavour. 
to make an early report of its merits. 





Mr. Reina shall have an answer next month. 
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